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Shortly after the 1971 Nev/ Year's speech of Mwalimu J# K# Nyerere, | 

which has been included in this report, the Institute of Adult Education | 

began thinking of how to follow the campaigns in each of the six districts j 

as they worked on the elimination of illiteracy. It was felt that as each / 

of these districts was somewhat different, much could be learned which could* 
be applied later to other parts of the country. At the time v/e did not know 

« I 

that the IVuW Biennial conference a date would be set for the elimination of.’ 

i 

i 

illiteracy in the entire counctry by 1975. As this challango has been set 
by TANU, tlie description of each of the campaign is especially useful. 

I 

This report is tlio rosult of the study that has been carried out by 

members of the Institute during 1971* A.n of the districts with the 

exception of Bar es salaam have been included in the re'port. The Bar cs — 

Salaam section was being completed by Mi*. G. 0. Haule who to our sorrow . 

died in November, 1971* Because the information we had was fragmentary 

** 

we felt it best to refrain from comment. It is unfortunate for wo feel 

% 

much could be learned from the poor results which were obtained in the 
capital. The lack of success in Bar os Salaam underlines the point that 
is made often in adult education; that an abundance of materials and resou- 
rces do not assure success, but that having the full support and undeiv 
standing of the learners is the necessary first step. 

Each of the Bistricts carried out the campaign with a different set 

of accomplishments and disappointments. The Mafia campaign is generally 

accepted as being the most successful, with the other four districts 

operating with about 80 - 90^ enrollments. The Mafia case is particularly 

interesting with regard to the functioning of the class committees.’ 

Ukorev/o sliowed ingenuity is finding methods of motivating individuals and 

% 

villages to participation. Masasi district was surprised to find tliat the 
number of illiterates v/as so large, it was generally felt by those outside 
that Masasi and Kiliiaanjaro were about the same in terms of rates of 
literacy. Kilimanjaro, although it had a small percentage , of illiterates, 

had aomo difficulty in crerting the Inertia and drive that v;an possible 








which hui: ccen included in this report, the insuicute of auult -.uucation 
began thinking of how to follow the campaigns in each of the six districts 
as they v/orked on the elimination of illiteracy. It was felt that as each 
of these districts was somewhat different, much could be learned which could 
be applied later to other parts of the country. At the time v/c did not know 
that the 'iVuTU Biennial conference a date would be set for tho elimination of 
illiteracy in the entire counctry by 1975. As this cliallange has been set 
by TANU, the description of each of the campaign is especially useful. 



This report is tho result of the study tliat has been carried out by 
members of the Institute during 1971. of the districts with the 

exception of Bar es salaam have been included in the rdport. The Bar cs - 
Salaam section was being completed by Mr. G. 0. Haule who to our sorrow . 
died in November, 1971. Because tho information we had was fragmentary 
we fell: it best to refrain from comment. It is unfortunate for we feel 
much could be learned from the poor results which were obtained in ^the 
capital# The lack of success in Bar os Salaam underlines the point that 
is made often in adult education*, that an abundance of materials and resou 
rces do not assure success, but that having the full support and under* 
standing of the learners is the necessary first step. 



Each of the Bistricts carried out the campaign with a different set 

of accomplishments aiid disappointments. The Mafia campaign is generally 

accepted as being the most successful, with the other four districts 

operating with about 80 •• 905$ enrollments. Tho Mafia case is particularly 

• . 

interesting with regard to the functioning of the class committees. 

Ukcrev/c showed ingenuity is finding methods of motivating individuals and 
villages to participation. Masasi district was surprised to find tliat the 
number of illiterates v/ns so large, it was generally felt by those outside 
that Llasasi and Kiliraanjaro were about the same in terms of rates of 
literacy. laiimanjaro, although it had a small percentage of illiterates, 
had some difficulty in creating the inertia and drive that was possible 
where everyone is involved in the campaign. Pare was challanged by the 
problem of v/orking with pastoralists who did not stay in parmanent loca- 
tions long enough to benefit from classes. 

The last section of the study is brief note on observations drawn 
from all of the campaigns# This section, although short may bo of parti- 
cular interest to those who^ are involved in the planning of the next four 
years activities# We hope that others will draw still more conclusions 
from these case studies# 



Budd L. Hall 
pi 4 Editor 
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The members of staff who carried out the fieldwork for tliis study 
relied on typical case study methods. They net with the organisers, 
the teachers, and the participants. They reviewed the minutes and reports 
oi the organising coinjviittees and in many the oases the reports of the 
literacy classes themselves. The study did not make use of questionnaires 
or tests of any kind. It would of course be useful in a future study to 
select a sample of the literates one of these districts and test them in 
order to establish various levels of literacy. This bo useful not only 

vor^ang enrolment estimates of literacy but for establishing levels for 
follow-up readers. 

Each of researchers followed a common outline j.n order to give some 
shape to the study. The suggested outline follows; 

1, Basic Organisation of tho Literacy Drive. 

a. How was it organised at District, Division & Ward level, 

b. Time table for campaign 
c# Committee structure 

d. Pre-campaign surveys - what was done and results 
G. Estimated illiteracy rate before tho campaign 

f. Estimated number of illiterates before the campaign, 

g. Extent of arabic literacy (Mafia only) 

h. Estimated budget for campaign 

i* Sources of financing • ; 

;). V/hnt assistance has TAiJU given? Other Llinis tries , Voluntary 
. organisations? 

. . , • I * ■ 

1. ^ How did leaders implement decisipns? 
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2, The field Organisation, 

Q* number of classes 

b, locations of classes - where are thoy hold? 

c. number of adults enrolled 

d# number of adults attending regularly 

0. How often do classos meet? 
f# What size do classes run? 

g. Composition of classes by soy. (approx) 

h. Are radios used? 

1. What methods arc used? Group methods? 
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Teachers 

a. How many are there? 

b. How were they trained? 

c. %o trained them? 

d. When were they trained? 

0 . How long was the training programme? 

f. What are their qualifications - how many are primary 
teachers, gov't workers, ex-std VII leavers, etc.? 

g. Are teachers paid? 

h. How much? 

1. How many men and women teachers? 
j. Arc the teacher's manuals used? 

4. Materials 

a. What materials are being used? 

b. Are there enough copies? 

c* supplies materials? 

u. Arc follow - up materials available? 

e. Are follow-up matcrilas being used? 

f. What sort of books are in greatest demand - as follow-up? 

g. Do magc.zinoo & newspapers reach the people? 



5* Evaluation 

‘a. How ill literacy be determined 

b. If tests are to be used, what kind are they? - 

c. If tests ate to be used when will they be administered? 

d* What d'j the campaign organisers see ns the nain problems? 

e. What do the teachers soc as the main problems? 

f. Whax do the participants see as the main problems? 

g. What procedures do the organisers think they would not 

follow in another campaign. 

h. How closely has the time schedule been followed? 



6. Supervision 

a. How is it carried out? 




• b. What informati.on is collected by supervisors? 

c. %o does the sujiervision? , 

d. How often are classes chocked? 

c. How is attendojOLce chocked centrally? 
f. How are attendance problems dealt with? 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN TANZANIA ■. 1971 

Proaident Mwalimu J.K, Nyerere'o New Year - 1971 Address to the 
Nation, 

First, lot mo express my good wishes to you all for a , 
happy New Year. 

In Decembpr, 1971, mainland Tanzania will have been independent 
for ten years. Some of you will remember that, during our struggle 
against the colonical government, I said that in the first ten 
years of governing ourselves we would do more for the progress 
of our country than the colonialists had done during their whole 
period of governing us. It is not franme to say whether we have 
fulfilled that promise or not. But it is our intention to honour 
the completion of this first ten years of self-government by 
inviting many guests to our celebrations. These will include 
some of the many British friends who worked in Tanzania in 
the past, so that they may see for themselves the progress we 
have made. These invitations will not be sent in any spirit 
of reproachfulness. Their purpose is to enable use all to 
celebrate together about the things which we have been able 
to do. 




I hope that in the New Year we shall continue with our efforts 
to implement all our policies of socialism and self-reliance} 
to build and to strengthen the u;jamaa villages; to expand our 
economy; to increase still further the political consciousness 
in the whole country; and to strengthen the defences of our 
country .. In this past year we have made great progress in all 
these matters. But it is not my intention to talk about these 
things today. Instead, I want to remind you again, as I did' 
last year, of the importance of Adult Education. 

For, as I said last year Adult Education is something which 
never stops. Whatever level of education we have reached, wq 
can go on; there is always something new to learn. And if we 
have not begun to learn about the modern world, wo can begin 'now. 
For education is like a big hill which climbs to the skies and 
gives a view over the surrounding countryside. And all of us 
can climb at least some of the way up, so that all of us can 
gradually extend our vision and learn more of the things which 
affect our lives, or which can be made to help our lives^ In 
fact, we are like the people of olden times who used to climb 
the nearbly hill or a tree if there was no hill - to see what 
was passing, or what was approaching them, so as to be ready * 
to welcome the guests, or to protect themselves against invaders. 

Wo who live in the twentieth century world. In which the nctivitlna . 



ivui'.iL. I, ii.'Mr - I'j/l t.' thT 

Nation# 

First, lot mo express my good wishes to you all for a 
happy New Year. 

In Daoembor, 1971, mainland Tanzania will have been independent 
for ten years* Some of you will remember that, during our struggle 
against the oolonieal government, I said that in the first ten 
years of governing ourselves we would do more for the progre'ss 
of our country than the eolonialists had done during their whole 
period of governing us* It is not fronme to say whether we have 
that promise or not# But it is our intention to honour 
the eompletion of this first ten years of self-government by 
inviting many guests to our eelobrations # Those will inelude 
some of the many British friends who worked in Tanzania in 
the past, so that they may see for themselves the progress we 
have made# These invitations will not be sent in any spirit 
of reproachfulness# Their purpose is to enable use all to 
celebrate together about the things which we have been able 
to do# 



I hope that in the New Year we shall continue with our efforts 
to iniplemcnt all our policies of socialism and self-reliance j 
to build and to strengthen the ujamaa villages; to expand our 
economy; to increase still further the political consciousness 
in the whole country; and to strengthen the defences of our 
country# In this past year we have made great progress in all 
these matters* But it is not my intention to talk about these 
things today* Instead, I want to remind you again, as I did • 
last year, of the importance of Adult Education* 



For, as I said last year Adult Education is something which 
never stops* Whatever level of education we have reached, wq 
con go on; there is always something now to learn# And if we 
have not begun to learn about the modern world, we can begin 'now# 
For education is like a big hill which climbs to the skies ard 
gives a view over the surrounding countryside# And all of us 
can climb at least some of the way up, so that all of us can 
gradually extend our vision and learn more of the things which 
affect our lives, or which can be made to help our lives, In 
fact, we are like the people of olden times who used to climb 
the nearbly hill or a tree if there was no hill - to see what 
was passing, or what was approaching them, so as to be ready ' 
o we come the guests, or to protect themselves against invaders# 
n.1 twentieth century world, in which the activities 

countries affect all the others, need to go on climbing 
tnis hill 30 as to get away from the danger of floods, to get* 
away from the disease and misery we used to live in, and to 
tako advantage of all mankind’s knowledge fbr our own welfare#’ 



Year designated as Adult Education 

lear, and that on the 31st December, 1969, I said that 

Government and Party would put a great deal of emphasis on this 
aspect of our activities during 1970# This has been done - 
although I repeat that we have only ;just begun# 



Die trio t ^ /^^^icers have been appointed in every 

in tho-ir f ^he Mainland, and have spent some months being trained 
h nn J something like six months now, they hair 

been working in their Districts organising courses, aid help i^r 
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to co-ordinate the educational activities of all the different 
Ministries of Govornmont, as well as co-operating with TANU 
and voluntary agencies in their area* Their purpose has been 
to increase the educational opportunities open to adults, 
particularly in the rural areas* In some Districts they have 
done very well, and adult education is making good progress* 

On a national level, our activities have been assisted by 
an Advisory Committee on Adult Education, and similar committees 
have been set up in most Regions and Districts. Further, in 
many of the classeso organised, it has been possible fir the Government 
to provide adults with text books, pencils and paper, just in 
the same way as this kind of equipment is provided fir the use 
of children in school. We have done this, and used your tax 
money to buy these books and papers, in order that no individual 
should be prevented from learning because of shortage of money* 

The Ministry of National Education will continue to expand its 
work and to improve the help it gives to adult education. 

It is very early to say what wo have achieved in this past 
year. But in the first nine months, there were 324,664 registered 
adult students in official classes. Some of these people had 
taken, or were taking, more than one class, and they kind of 
things they were learning were very varied, A large number of 
people were in literacy classes. But others were learning 
arithmetic, history, politics, agriculture, economics, health, 
child-care, Kiswahili, English, or othor subjects, including 
drviriiraing, dancing or sports. This is a good beginning, and 
in Adult Education Week there were very good displays in very 
many areas* 

Let me, therefore congratulate all those people who have 
attended classes over the past year, and who have therefore 
improved their knowledge and their understanding of the world 
v/e live in* Through the expansion of such activities until they 
cover the whole population, we shall equip ourselves better for 
the struggle to improve our lives, both materially and spiritually* 

As I have already said. Adult Education means adults learning 
about anything which interests them. It is possible to learn 
from talking with others, from the example of others, from the radio. 
But a tool which is essential if anyone is to make very much 
progress, is the ability to read and to write. Literacy is almost 
the first step up this hill of modern knowledge, and it is the 
key to further progress. 

We have had many literacy campaigns in the past, and many 
adults are now able to read and write for themselves, although 
as children they never has a chance to go to school. We must 
increase this number, for a socialist Tanzania cannot be created 
if some people are very highly educated and others arc completely 
illiterate* The illiterate ones will never be able to play their 
full part in the development of our country - or of themselves| 
and they will always be in danger of being exploited by the great 
knowledge of others. Therefore it is necessary that we should 
plan to overoome the existing high level illiteracy* We must 
help as many of our people as possible on to this first step 
up the-hillj afterwards they will be able to climb further by 
using this basic knowledge to read ans study more* 
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used !x-pe?ieucrgainod^iroJ recently, especially as we have 
is more interesting and relevalt%oXlf:!’ 

literacy^c lasses! almost 200,000 people were attending 



This is very good. But it is not enough Tki +>,« 

year we must all, everywhere in ! enough. In the comxng 

But in six Districts asking further efforts, 

be made so as to eradicate illitere ^ery special effort should 
are Ukerewe, Mafia, Masasi °°®Pl°^ely. These Districts 

In these Di^trS^s I Kxlxm^jaro and Dar es Salaam. 

and write by 9trD^cemL"!, ^ 3 ! JL^wouS 

to be proud of’ • . at would really be £in, achievement 



I believe that this objective can . be attained in all -hVio 
place ss I have mentioned. Ukerev/e and Mn-Fio v 4.1- 
districts -- indeed in Mpf i a +v, Mafxa are both quite small 

living nltogeihcr! ’lh3 
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possible to overcome illiterncy in the next\“ven^months^‘* 
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in Mafia ^ heaf th^f there arrs ura^emntft"” 

and to prevent then from tpV-iv,r, ^ attempts to segre grate women, 

opportunities which f^rnJ^vZdfd educational 
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Swahili within the next year, sland can read and write in 
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This is very good. But it is not enough. In the coming 
year we must all, everjn.vhere in the country, make further efforts, 

But in six Districts I am asking that a very special effort should 
be made so as to eradicate illiteracy completely. These Districts 
are Ukerev/e, Mafia, Masasi, Pare, Kilimanjaro and Dar es Salaam, 

In those Districts I hope that every citizen will be able to read 
and write by 9th December, 19T1. That would really be an achievemont 
to be proud of! 

‘I believe that this objective can be attained in all the 
placess I have mentioned, Ukerev/e and Mafia are both quite small 
districts indeed, in Mafia there are only about 17,000 people 
living altogether. The people of Ukerev/e have already made a good 
start; in the nine months ending in September this year, 18,0Q0 
people in that District v/ere registered in literacy and other 
classes. On this basis, and v/ith the help of Government and TANU 
and all the educated peop'le living on the island, it should be 
possible to overcome illiteracy in the next eleven months. 

In Mafia, the problem v/hich has to be overcome is one of 
attitudes, and I want to appea.1 particulary to the people of 
Mafia to recognise that they must play afiill part in the 
development of Tanzania., In that island, not even all the school 
places are taken up, and the attendance at adult classes is 
very poor. In addition, whereas in other parts of the country, 
men and women g*. happilv to one class in order to learn together; 
in Mafia I hear f/hat there are still attempts to segregjatQ women, 
and to prevent them from taking advantage of the educational 
opportunities v/hich are provided. The people of Mafia, in fact 
are getting the reputation for being the most backward in our 
ceuntry, I challenge then all to fehow that this reputation is false, 
and to ensure that every person in the island can read and write in 
Swahili within the next year, 

Masasi and Kilimanjaro have been included in this list for 
very different reasons. Both are Districts in. which the general 
level of education is above average for Tanzania, This means 
that it should be quite possible for the combined, efforts of all 
those who are educated, working with the Government and Party, to 
ensure that every single individual can read and write, and can 
celebrate our tenth anniversary by writing his own little essay. on 
what independence has meant, 

Dar es Salaam has been included in the’ list hecause it is a ' . 
shame if long-term inhabitants of our capital city cannot write 
their own ■name , read the newspapers, take advantage of the library 
facilities, and so on. Which are all miore easily available here, 
than elsewhere . But because it is such a large, city, perhaps it is more 
necessary to have a deliberate plan for adult education in 
Dar es Salaam than it is in other areas; there, is not the, same 
sense of community among large' groups of people as among small, ■ 

But the v/on is made up of streets and tencell units; people 
work in factories and offices. If every literate trade unionist, 
office or works foreman, ten-cell leader, religious leader and so on 
plays his part, v/e can overc^ome this problem, Ever^’" such person 
should find out which of his co-workers are illiterate, persuade 
them that it is their duty and their opportunity to overcome this 
backwardness, and then ask the District Education Office or their 






TAFU Office for help with teachers and equipment. Up to nowj 
whin wf ^vo o^gLiisWd literacy campaigns in Bar es Salaam, 
we have had more teachers available then people were wlll^ 

to learn. 1 hope that, within a few months, I |hall be hearing 
complaints that there are not enough teachers ^ 

a problem which 1 believe we can easily solve on a voluntary n 

basis in the capital city* 



lare District has been included in the list of Districts 
to be challenged because the people t^.ere. have shown themselves 
to be so energetic and so anxious to learn. Even so, it will 
not beeasy for that District to achieve the target, because 
mjy of its people still live in inaccessible and Isolated areas 
in toe mountains. But I believe that, this challenge, the 

people of Bare will demonstrate to us all what can be done 
respite thff iff iculties, and 1 express my good wishes to them 

for their efforts. 



Having presented this challenge, lot me emphasise again that 
everyonirfvhetoer literate or not literate, should go on to losrn 
more, and that everyone who has had an opportunity to 
should be willing and anxious to teach it to others ” ® 

?n“lirin clause” or informally. All of us should use the 

f^Slities which are available. «e should read newspapers tod 

mneazines, like "Ukulima wa Kisasa", and "Nchi Yetu . «e snoui 
use the library facilities - and in this connection I wou 
remind you that villages in the rural areas can acquire boo 
boxes from the Kational library Service when they can show tha 
they have someone responsible and reliable o oo a 
books which are lent from our national store. 

ho Hnnp i<^ for the village to decide to write to the ianzania 
National Library in Dar es Salaam and explain 
are in the village, where they can keep the books, and who will 
look after them. You will find the Library is only too anxious 

to help. 



There is no useless knowledge, no useless learning. There 
are only priorities of learning. As a nation we have sai 
our priorities must be learning about agriculture, abou e er 

better health, greater skills for ggif.^ealiance 

understanding of our national policies of socially ^d 

Tn these arel whatever help is possible will be given. But this 

is a very wide field and each man and woman, once literate, a 

cL determine his won priorities - he can choose h^elf 

what he wants to learn next. He can also use his literacy to 

learn other things, from a foreign language to the 

the stars in the universe - there are books, at least in 

about every thingl Or he can read just for enjoyment - to rea 

stories about our past and about the lives of other people, 

iust as we once used to listen to story-tellers or travellers as 

toS vLwer Lr villagea and mab around the fire of an evening. 



Let me sum up. We must increase the production of goods 
of all kinds in Tanzania and we must develop our nation along 

- ^ man WOmail tO dOVOloP 
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complaints that there are not enough teachers - for that is 
a problem which I believe we can easily solve on a voluntary h 
basis in the capital city# 

Pare District has been included in the list of Districts 
to be challenged because the people there have shown themselves 
to bo so energetic and so anxious to learn. Even so, it will 
not beeasy for that District to achieve the target, because 
many of its people still live in inaccessible and isolated areas 
in the mountains. But I believe that, with this challenge, the 
people of Pare will demonstrate to us all what can bo done 
despite the fifficultios, and I express my good wishes to them 
for their efforts# 

Having presented this challenge, let me emphasise again that 
everyone, whether literate or not literate, should go on to learn 
more, and that everyone who has had an opportunity to learn something 
should be willing and anxious to teach it to others - whether 
formally in classes, or informally. All of us should use the 
facilities which are available. We should read newspapers and 
magazines, like "Ukulima v/a Kisasa" , and "Nchi Yetu". We should 
use the library facilities - and in this connection I would 
remind you that villages in the rural areas can acquire book 
boxes from the National library Service when they can show that 
they have someone responsible and reliable to look after the 
books which are lent from our national store. All that has to 
be done is for the village to decide to write to the Tanzania 
National Library in Dar es Salaam and to explain how many people 
are in the village, where they can keep the books, and who will 
look after them. You will find the Library is only too anxious 

to help# 

There is no useless knowledge, no useless learning# There 
are only priorities of learning. As a nation we have said that 
our priorities must be learning about agriculture, about better 
better health, greater skills for production, and greater 
understanding of our national policies of socialism suid self-realiance. 
In these ares whatever help is possible will be given# But this 
is a very wide field and each man and woman, once literate, a 
can determine his won priorities — he can choose for himself 
what he wants to learn next* He cem also use his literacy to 
learn other things, from a foreign language to the movement of 
the stars in the universe - there are books, at least in English, 
about every thingl Or he can read j'^st for enjoyment — to read 
stories about our past and about the lives of other people, 
just as we once used to listen to story-tellers or travellers as 
they visited our villages and sat around the fire of an evening# 

Let me sum up# We must increase the production of goods 
of all kinds in Tanzania and we must develop our nation along 
socialist linos so as to enable every man and woman to develop 
in freedom and wilfliout being exploited. In the rural areas 
this means we must increase the numbers of ujamaa villages, and 
we must expand the co-operative production in all of them. But 
we must also begin now to organise our own social and cultural 
activities in these villages and in our towns and hamlets# 

Even though we must still give first priority to production, 
we can begin slowly to benefit from the greater social life 
and greater cultural life, which living in villages and working 
together makes possible. 
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when j*e celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of our national freedom, wo are all doing eo as oit^nrwhr 

o^r oo®tay“® the same time as they are developing 

A Happy, Peaceful, and developing New Year to you all. 
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MOTIVATION 

President Nyerere visited Mafia island on December 4, 1970. 

During this visit the President^ s message was about 

of Udamaa f ^^^Q^g^ressed^ t^ Adult Education, 

districts to be literate 

by December 9, 1971. Mafia was one of them. 

The Minister of National Education followed the 
visit to Mafia on January 15 and 16, 1971. In con ac 
tL Mafia people he insisted on primary school 

education and complete literacy by December 9, f ' 

the following ward centres, Kirongwe, Ndagoni, Kilindoni, a 
Kiegeani, insisting on adult litoraoy. 

On Jnnuarv 28. Mafia got a new Area Commissioner, Mr. A** 
trained arrS^trierMuoftion Offioer, Adutlt Education at Ki^onl 
OolUge S/Wof the miasions of the new Area Coemieeione was to 
see to it tl^ooBplete adult literacy in Mafia was a success. 

ORSANIZATION 

The District Adult Educati on Committee - 

The new Head of Administration in Mafia found _ 

organisation of Adult Education with a f 

for Adult Education. The organisation “s 

Education Oonnuittees and Ward Comiiiittees. What 
to make this organisation function effectively. 

After the departure of the Minister of H^^iona-ftecati^ 

lanuatril 1971. a meeting of the existing f “ r^tlo^. 

Committee was held in order to revise It, and stimulate it to action. 

* ■ ' • 

the membership of 12 people was . enlarged to 30 , 

- ward committees were given , 2 supervisors except Kilindoni, 
Jlbondo and Juani which had 4 supervisors each. 

Appendix I contains the minutes of that meeting. 

At the meeting the duties of the Ward Supervisors were laid down 
as follows* 

- . to take a census of illiterates above 15 years old in 'their 

_ . to help to form Ward Committees . 5 

to establish school centre committee 

- to help to select teachers ... I. 

- to assist to solve attendance and other problems 

_ +.n visit class centres . 
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President Hyerere visited Mafia 

orD^r^uiagsB'^d^thrmm/^^^^^ 

?:isLrmrtKf/ttridr::^^^^ - - 

by December 9, 1971. Mafia was one of them. 

The Minister of Matienal °“//,^"%rt:ftr:«h 

Visit to Mafia on January f ^ attendance, adult 

the Mafia people he xnsisted on p iqil. He visited .. 

education end e°“f KiliAdcni, and 

the following ward centres, arongw , 6 

Kiegeani, insisting on adult literacy. 

on January 28 Mafia get a new^Area “°rtirMurakcrat'n?Ji-r 
traced “ “sslJns of the new Area Oommissione was to 

see tf if 4^ complete adult literacy in Mafia was a success. 

ORRANIZATION 

The Distr-if^t Adult Education Oommittee.. , 

The new Head of Administration in ^Jf^er '' 

organisation of Adult Education w a of District Adult 

for Adult Education. . ++pp_ ^at he had to do was 

Education Committees and Ward 0°““"^®®®- 
to make this organisation function effectively. 

After the departure of JJ® “^^® J®'^| “istrti+'Ad 
^m:?Xf;a^^H^ld“r:ifrfo rriran-timhlate it to action. 

; r.”s::s!.“:.s sr.“ ssst r.£,. 

Jibondo and Juani which had 4 supervisors each. 

Appendix I contains the minutes of that meeting. 

At the meeting the duties of the Ward Supervisors were laid down , . , 

as followst 

. to take a census of illiterates above 15 years old in 'their wards 

— to help to form Ward Committees f. 

- to establish school centre committes 

' : f resLft:1:iJeTte:dLioe and other prohl^^^ - ' ^• 

: fo repo^t'f'Dirtart'Adult Bduoation Committee once a month. 

The Liter acy Census ^ \-p +he 

After one month oll^were illiterate. The 

population of 10,000 people, ,5 pflueatlon at all and also those 

illiterate were those who had' no ^“Lrillit“ate were 

ririfMa^H'f9?r:af8!^49“ “^ufirLilment oooured. 
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While the resolutions of vhe District -Adult Education Committee 
wore still very fresh in the minds of the members, early in February 
1971 the new Area Commissioner convened a meeting of all heads of 

departments, diwanis, TANU elders, District TANU chairman, Mafia' 

coconut Ltd,, and explained to them the importance of adult education 
and their role in the literacy c^paign> 



He organised a' hampaign in which all these leaders, had to participa- 
tev Together they all visited all 13 wards and each leader had to • 
talk about the importance of the literacy campaign. During this 
campaign the following things were insisted upon* 



— both men and women should come out. to meetings (usually women 
used to stay indoors, even during public meetings). 



10 cell leaders should set examples (balozis to be present 
at meetings with their wives to show an example) 



— children should attend school 



— adults should attend literacy . classes* 



An incident worth recording took place on February 28, 1971 
when 90 children ran away from school in Kirongi Primary School, , 

The Area Commissioner called 27 parents to explain why their children 
did not attend school* This took them 2 days to explain to the 
Area Commissioner, When another group of parents from Mafia isia&d 
were summoned to explain why their children did not attend school. 
They had to walk many miles . to the Boma to answer the call. 

The news of these two incidents spread around the island like f ire . 
and one of the effects was that the people in Mafia took attendance 
at adult classes as compulsory. 



The Ward Adult Education Committee 



^ The Ward Adult Education Committee is part of the village 
development committee,. It consists of 32 members composed of diwanis, 
ten cell leaders (balozis)| chairmen, TAHU elders, wasulushi (local 
magistrates) and headteachers# Adult •ducatldn was on the ag;enda 
at this village development committee. The committee met when there 
were agenda to discuss* At this meeting problems on the literacy 
campaign from various adult class centres are discussed, and solutions 
sought to common problesm concerning attendatnce, hours and days of 
class, enrolment, teachers, materials etc* ; 

They can also make recommendations to the District Adult Education 
Committee# The can discuss matters arising from the report of the" 
supervisor from the District Adult Education Committee* (Appendix II 
c f contains examples of Ward Adul t Edimaf.-i nn .nnmmT -h-haa 
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lyyi the now Area Commissioner convened a meeting of all heads of 

departments, diwanis, TANU elders, District TANU chairman, Mafia" 

coconut Ltd*, and explained to them the importance of adult education 
and their role in the literacy campaign-. 

He organised a campaign in which all these leaders, had to participa- 
te*. Together they all visited all 13 wards and each leader had to • ‘ 

talk about the importance of the literacy campaign. During this / 

campaign the following things were insisted uponi 

- both men and women should come out to meetings (usually women 
used to stay indoors, even during public meetings), 

- 10 cell leaders should set examples (balozis to be present 
at meetings with their wives to show an example) 

- children should attend school 

- adults should attend literacy , classes* 

An incident worth recording took place on February 28, 1971 
when 90 children ran away from school in Kirongi Primary School* 

The Area Commissioner called 27 parents to explain why their children 
did not attend school. This took them 2 days to explain to the ' 

Area Commissioner, When another group of parents from Mafia island 

were summoned to explain why their children did not attend school, i 

They had to walk many miles, to the Boma to answer the call. ' 

The news of these two incidents spread around the island like fire 

and one of the effects was that the people in Mafia took attendance 

at adult classes as compulsory. 



The Ward Adult Education Cnrim-i tt.PP . 

, The Ward Adult Education Committee is part of the village 
development committee,. It consists of 32 members composed of diw^is, 
ten cell leaders (balozis), chairmen, TANU elders, wasulushi (local 
magistrates) and headteachers. Adult •ducation was on the agenda 
at ihis village development committee. The committee met when there 
were agenda to discuss. At this meeting problems on the literacy 
campaign from various adult class centres are discussed, and solutions 
sought to common problesm concerning attendance, hours and days of 
class, enrolment, teachers, materials etc. 

They can also make recommendations to the District Adult Education 
Committee, The can discus si matters arising from the report of the" 
supervisor froin the Distriejt Adult Ed.ucation Committee. (Appendix II 
a, b, c, contains examples of Ward Adult Education Committee meetings). 

Class Centre Cnnimi t.t.P«a 



.At each class centre (kituo) there is committees of 6 people 
who concern themselves with the progress of the class. The class 
Committee is made up of 3 men, 2 women, and a secretary, 0f- -the-^-3- 
men, one or more must be a ten cell leader (balozi) who will be the 
Chairman, As classes for men are separate from women there is a. sub 
committee of men and sub committee of women. At these centres men 
and women hold classes at different times and different days. Mixed 
classes are not Welcome according . to Islamic culture. But young 
m«n and did men* can mix, and .old women and girls can mix. Even small 
children can join these classes. 
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In areas where immigrants are Wayao, Wamakonde, and Warufiji, mixed 
classes of men and womei;i are possible but this may be only 4 or 5 classes. 

The function of the class committee is to look after problems 
of attendance, teachers, materials, sickness, late coming, etc. 

One of the problems they have solved very well is the building of 
shelter for classes on a self help basis. Many classes almost complete etc 
in putting up a better shelter than the other. This committee meets 
when there are problems. App|endix III contain report of a class 
meeting, while Appendix IV cbntains a summary of the centres in Balenlward 

location of Classes. 

Some classes are held in private houses usually on the verandah. 
Others are held in open grounds in the shamb^s. In this case shelters 
are necessary. People are encouraged to build shelters out of poles 
thatched with makuti and plastered with mud. Many classes have done 
so and some of the she \ters are of good standard. They become very 
useful in the case of rain and sun. Some classes are held in primary 
school or TANU offices. 

The time for classes varies from morning to noon to afternoon. 

Some hold classes three times a week and others 6 times a week. 

Usually there are classes on Saturdays and Sundays. As many teachers are 
primary school teachers and as most of the adult students are imuslims, 
the weekends are very convenient. Classes last from 2 hours to 3 hours 
on the average. 

Teachers 

The number of teachers used to teach literacy is 324. Of these 
43 are primary school teachers and civil servants. Most of the •• 

voluntary teachers are primary school students of classes from III 
to IV. A few are primary school leavers. A few again are self made 
literates or new literates from adult classes. Besides civil servants, 
who are very few,, there are still fewer voluntary agencies, in Mafia. 

The Coconut ltd. of Mafia has supplied one teacher. There is a small 
Lutheran Church and a Roman Catholic Church in the town. They 
have one person to assist. Generally the situation of the teacher’s 
qualtiy is a problem. 

The training of Teachers 

Teachers usually undergo training -conducted by the District 
Education Officer (Adult Education) in Mafia. The DEO (AE) conducted 
11 training seminars so far for Headteachers and other groups. 

These seminars usually lasted 2 to 3 days. Headteachers were allowed 
to train literacy teachers as well. Headteachers train ‘for 2—3 
hours. Maximum number of participate at each s eminar is 4^64 persons. 

Civil servants taking part in literacy campaigning also attended these 
training coxirses. 

Training mostly took place after the campaign began. It was carried 
out in primary schools or in court building. The DEO (AE) feels that 
training was not enough because of the lack of funds and it has not bean 
effective because of the age number of participants and the educational 
level of the particiapnts. Most primary school students and Std. VTI 
leavers have found it difficult to follow the tra in i n g. 
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Teachers in Operation 
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^ There arejl women teachers and 253 men teachers. Ideally women's 
cesses would be taught by women teichers according to likes and prefereWse 
of the men in the island. As there are only a few women teachers, some 
womens classess have to be, taught by men or have to do without a teacher • 
or a very mfediocre one. The class committee selects a teacher but the 
local headteacher has to approve the teacher to make sure the teacher is .. 
of acceptable standard, • The local headteacher is also responsible to 
train tne literacy teachers in the area. 



• :-^ch class teacher is expected to teach a class of 30 people and 
xs paid an honorarium of Shs. 30.00 per month. If the same teacher 

classes at different times, he will be paid double. The DEO (AE)- 
thinks that performance of these teachers in the literacy class works ^ ^ 
according to natural ability to teach- rather than to standard of formal 
education,^ But when the class Reaches the stage of follow-up materials, 
then educational level begins to tell. At this stage, comprehension of 
the content of the book is demanded and those teachers with low educational 
standards become no. better .then the adult students. Often classes of 
30 may have 2-3 divisions in it. Some students may read Book I, others 
again Book III but the teacher is one. 



The delays in paying of the honorarium also has effects on the 
perfomdnce of the literacy teacher. The delays are caused by the 
^imalities V/hich have to be followed before the. money can be released 

from the regional office in Bar es Salaam, Complaints about delayed 

Srsh facilities of cashing cheques in Matta. 

About sh, 7,000,00 are paid for honoraria each month. 



Materiala 



^ditional literacy Primers are being used. Books I and II are 
^ sufficient supplies but Book III and the follow-up books are not enouA. 

sufficient but pencils, blackboards are scarce. 
Somettoee a class may have 3 groups using one book. Text books on EngliA 
Arithmetic and Civics are badly needed. Follow -up books for adults with 
comprehension questions are badly needed. Papers, and magazines, like 
Ukinim^wa Kisasa, Mfanyakazi, and Uhuru are not available. They have 
a distribution problem too. • The Ministry for National Education is 
responsible for the supply and distribution of materials. Mafia being 
a small island, the problem of distribution could be less difficult if 
the transport was adequate and if the roads were in good shape. The 
roads are not good enough and some of the islands are reachable by 
sea only. There are times when the seas are very rough and the vessels 
^^^Portation are not very reliable. The; problems stand in the way 
of efficient distribution of materials. 



Supervision 



The supe.'yision system is inbuilt in the organisation system. The 
civil servants and leaders in the District Adult Education Committee 
are supervisors of the committees and classes in the wards. They are 
report to the District Adult Education Committee. Tho 
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— ^ fliy II wumy-i Liia nen tuachere. Ideally women's 

■ classes would be taught by women teachers according to likes and prefererne 
of the men in the island. As there are only a few women teachers, come 
womens classess have to be taught by men or have to do without a, teacher • 
or a very mbdiocre one. The class c. mmittee selects a teacher but the 
local headteacher has to approve the teacher to msike sure the teacher is 
of acceptable standard. The local headteacher is also responsible to 
train the literacy teachers in the area, 

■ Each class teacher is expected to teach a class of 30 people and 
is paid an honorarium of Shs_ 30.00 per month. If the same teacher 
1 teaches 2 classes at different times, he will be paid double. The DEO (AE) 
thinks that performance of these teachers in the literacy class works 
according to natural ability to teach rather than to standard of formal 
education. But when the class Reaches the stage of follow-up materials, 
then educational level begins to tell. At this stage, comprehension of 
the content of the book is demanded and those teachers with lovr educational 
standards become no . better .then the adult students. Often classes of 
30 may have 2-3 divisions in it. Some students may read Book I, others 
again Book III but the teacher is one. 

The delays in paying of the honorarivm also has effects on the 
performance of the literacy teacher. The delays sire caused by the 
foxmalities V/hich have to be followed before the. money can be released 
from the regional office in Dar es Salaam, Complaints about delayed 
payments are frequent. There sire no facilities of cashing cheques in Mafia, 
About sh, 7f000,00 are paid for honoraria each month. 

Materials 

I Traditional literacy Primers are being used. Books I and II are 

■ in sufficient supplies but Book III and the follow-up books are not enou^ . 

I Exercise books and chalk are sufficient but pencils, blackboards are scarce, 

? SometlnsB a class may have 3 groups using one book. Text books on Englida 
j Arithmetic and Civics are badly needed. Follow -up books for adults with 
1 comprehension questions are badly needed. Papers, and magazines, like 
I Ukulima. wa Kisasa, Mfanyakazi, and Uhuru are not available. They have 
a distribution problem too, ■ The Ministry for National Education is 
I responsible for the supply and distribution of materials, Mafia being 
! a aaall island, the problem of distribution could be less difficult if 
I the transport was adequate and if the roads were in good shape. The 
[ roads are not good enough and some of the islands are reachable by 

I sea only. There are times when the seas are very rough and the . vessels 

f of transportation are not very reliable. The; problems stand in the way 
I of efficient distribution of materials, 

1 Supervision 

I ■ . ■ . 

The supervision system is inbuilt in the organisation system. The 
civil servants and leaders in the District Adult Education Committee ^ ' . 
are supervisors of the committees and classes in the wards. They are 
i supposed to report to the District Adult Education Committee, The teachens 
of the schools in the v/ards are teachers and supervisors and they report 
to their headteacher and they in turn report to the Ward District Adult 
Education Committee, 



The Chairman of the class committee, who is a balozi (ten cell leaded 
is a supervisor who checks attendance of the class daily. The DEO (ae) 
is an overall supervisor of all teachers and classes in all wards. The 
Area Commissioner also visits’^the classes, A supervisor is supposed 
to check the attendance book of the class centre, the minutes book of 
the committee meeting, reports of other supervisors and visitors and 
also any local regulations recommended by members of a class or a ward, 
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The classes are checked as many times as possible. The DEO (AE) • ' 
began visiting all the number of classes once every two months but 
due to transpprt difficulties and other duties he had not managed to 

keep this up. The participants feel very encouraged when supervisors 
and yisitors visit them. 



•ie, register on evcaiy school day.- Poor attendance 

is dealt with by the committee rules. So far attendance is good, 
here are times when attendance slacks., .May and June attendance was 
poor because this was the time , when people have to scare away birds from 
the rice fielto and have to reap^ rice. The Regional Commissioner for Coast 
Region visited classes in July 1971. 



General Problemn 



Development brings problems of its own kind. This is on exception 
in Mafia. The literacy campaign in Mafia l^as successes and oet backs, 
u ey are not unsurmount able. Some of the problems have been referred’ 
to in the description above, are here mentioned again the way of a summai^t 



The ability of many teachers ie limited. The literacy teachers ' . 

are not high in social esteem the DEO. thinks. The honorarium does 
not always come on time. The training- of nteracy teachers is not adequate', 
not long enough and there is no follow-up. Supervision needs strengthening 
to ensure that the work is done, assistance ie given, and- probelms are 
attended -to at once. Materials are inadequate in the form of primers, 
blackboards, follow-up books, magazines and newspapers. There are too 
few women teachers. . . 



Attendance suffers sometimes ,dua to distance ffom class centre. 

Transfers to other centres are not uncommon. Natural forces like rain • 
and rivers have at times been the cause of poor attendance. Shelters agains 
Qad sun have been, built ^ many places, because open air classes were 
0 ten ^erupted by rain. Earm work such as scaring birds,, rice fields and 
harvesting rice have ca\;sed poor attendance in many class centres, inspite 
of steps being taken to regulate the duty between men- and wife to- take turns, 
^teness to classes is common. The inhabitants of Mafia look underfed. 

Most have one meal a day and going without a meal is not uncommon. Fistirals 



and weddings and death ceremonies such as Kipunga, ziara, tatu, saba 



orbani^^d arusi are associated with meals. As . the custom is to ihplude 
very wide kinship parti cipatlony. people , usually walk- long distances in 
order to attend these ceremonies (refered to as 'l.shughuli" ) . This reduces 
he attenda^e at the literacy classes i Poor eyesight is the complaint . 
° 5?he area commissioner . saw the second vice-president about' • 

!r exomine old people. A doctor visited Mafia from 

August. 780 people were examined for spectacles 
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and vioitorG visit them. 

The balozi checks the register on evc23y school day.. Poor attendance 
is dealt with by the committee rules. So far attendance is good. 

There are times when attendance slacks.. May and June attendance was 
poor because this was the time when people have to scare away birds from 
the rice fields and have to reap^rice. The Regional Commissioner for Coast 
Region iri sited classes in JiiLy I97I. 

General Problems 



Development brings problems of its own kind# This is on exception 
in Mafia# The literacy campaign in Mafia has successes and ae“b backs, 
but they are not unsurmount able. Some of the problems have been referred' 
to in the description above, are here mentioned again the way of a summaijfc 

The ability of many teachers is limited. The literacy teachers 
are not high in social esteem the DEO. thinks. The honorarium does 
not always come on time. The training of literacy teachers is not adequate, 
not long enough and there is no follov/-up. Supervision needs strengthening 
to ensure that the work is .done, assistance is given, and probelms are 
attended to at once. Materials are inadeqixate in the fom of primers, 
blackboards, follow-up books, magazines and newspapers. There are too 
few women teachers. 

Attendance suffers sometimes duo to distance from class centre. 
Transfers to other centres are not uncommon. Natural forces like rain 
and rivers have at times been the cause of poor attendance. Shelters agains 
rain and sun have been, built in many places, because open air classes were 
often disrupted by rain. Parm work such as scaring hlxds, rice fields and 
harvesting nee have caused poor attendance in many class centres, inspite 
of steps being taken to regulate the duty between men and wife to take turns. 
Lateness to classes is common. The inhabitants of Mafia look underfed. 

Most have one meal a day and going without a meal is not uncommon, Ptstivals 
and weddings and death ceremonies such as Kipunga, ziara, tatu, saba 
orbani and arusi are associated with meals. As the custom is to include 
very wide kinship participation,!, people ^usually walk long distances in 
order to attend these ceremonies (refered to as ".shughuli" ) . This reduces 
the attendance at the literacy classes. Poor eyesight is the complaint 
of old people The area commissioner saw the second vice-president about 
getting a doctor to examine old people, A doctor visited Mafia from 
the 24th to the 31st of August, 780 people were examined for spectacles 
and 646 received them. There were a number of people who needed specialist 
treatment or operations, * , 



Success of the Campaign 

The literacy ca^aign in Mafia seems to have succeded. Reports 
state that nearly 96 % of the total population have completed the 
the literacy classes. It seems as though the progress of the campaign 
has been due to the political encouragexaent and the challenge given 
to the people of Mafia; that is to the administration, TANU and the 
people of Mafia by the President himself and followed up by the 
Minster of National Education‘s 

Oh the operational level success is due to the efforts of the Area 
Commissioner in Mafia who convinced the people that attendance at 
literacy classes is good for all. The TANU leader at all levels and 
servants have played and important part in supporting the Area 
Commissioner and carr^^ng out the plans, laid down for the campaign. 
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+V, support of the Ministry of National Education 

ttooush the efforts of the BEO and DEO (ae) in iafla. The M iff very 
able ^ who is working with the people of Mafia as one of them. He 
IS erterepely popular with participants of literacy classes and he knows 
how to got on well with them. It is also due to the devotL^of Za^ 
teacters who conduot these classes for no r«wreration or for a ve^ 
littlq romuneration, . . ^ 



4 

Finally it is due to the appreciation of the people of Mafia of the 

literate. Indeed one should see the women at their 
classes to see how much they appreciate « this. This coming tegether for 
literacy classes has initiated many other changes. 



Social Ghnn p |P 



campaigns are launched in the belief that they will induce 
^ direction. It has been noted that at the ' 

and involved people hove been much more interested 

^d^involved than at any of the previous national celebrations. Thev 

seem qinte proud of their accomplishments and ore more willing to identify 
themselves with mainland efforts and ambitions. It is I^iirff ooursf 
very early to see- the amount and depth of change, but there are several 
S?? literacy oempaign'tas oontributedT 

KuS demenmlonln a aelf-coMS“f 

bound to have strong positive repercussions. 



T.p-in-in?n^r^ K Women went to the Area Commissioner 

beini in-doors and from 

^ buibui whenever they stirred out of their homes. They 
said that the year 1971 is the year of Independence, They also rejoiced 

go well^witHfr?''^ to appear unveiled. They said that Libui doL not 
go well with development. Particulaiy the women, who are the majority in 

the literacy classes, appreciate, and enjoy coming out to attend literaev 

other issues such as their dislike 



Contrf^nin+ Who are chaiimen of the Ward Committees and the School' 

Ther^rn ^ "mwinyis" or rich people. 

resLnBiH^^+H ordinary people or dependent people, "watvvana''. The 
responsibilities as supervisors of the classes given to them by TANU 

<3 S°'vo^^ent gives them importance and respect in society. They feel 

leadership and begin to believe in “uLlty" 
stirri^ -gains opression, feudalism and paternalism 
oi any Kind, a condition not uncommon on the island. 



t;n v, incident in Baja Ward is worth notinghoTi*, 80 families of whom 

vl • called the Area Commissioner and 

assured ^ that during elections they voted for President Nyerere, ■ 

Nvererf^ H 1 ° the 'Area ComnLlssioner was sen? by President 

Nyerere to help and support them in their struggle for human dignity and 
freedom. They w^ted to know if ho would htand with them in this stru/r.crip 
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^ v/eii v/itii them# It is also due to the devotion of all tlio® 
teachers v/ho conduct these classes for no yatjunoration or for a very 
i little remuneration. 

I' 

I Finally it is due to the appreciation of the people of Mafia of the 

I importance of being literate. Indeed ono should see the women at their 
I classes to see how much they appreciate ‘this. This coming together for 
I literacy classes has initiated many other changes. 



Social Change 

't. 

Literacy campaigns are launched in the belief that they will induce 
i development in the right direction. It has been noted that at the ' 
celebrations on Independence ^ that people have been much more interested 
and -involved than at any of the previous national celebrations. They 
seem quite proud of their accomplishments and ore more willing to identi:^ 
themselves with mainland efforts and ambitions. It is still of course 
i very early to see- the amount and depth of change, but there are several 
j changes already noted that the liter^'cy campaign has contributed to 
j significantly. It will be vey interesting to follow progress in Mafia 
I as an educational leap of this demension in a self-contained area is 
I bound to. have strong positive repercussions, 

j In March a procession of 813 women went to the Area Commissioner 

! rejoicing for being emanicipated from being- kept in-doors and from 
j being veiled in buibui whenever they stirred out of their homes. They 
! said that the year 1971 is the year of Independence, They also rejoiced 
i at the encouragement to appear imveiled. They said that buibui does not 
■ go well with development, Particulary the women^ who are the majority in 
I the literacy classes, appreciate and enjoy coming out to attend literacy 
: classes where they can also discuss other issues such as their dislike 
: fpr poligamy. They can ‘ijalk aloud to one another, to men and -visitors, 

; with their veils off. 

Often people who are chairmen of the Ward Committees and the School" 

I Centre Committees are not people of noble birth "mwinyis" or rich people, 
j They are often ordinary people or dependent people, "watwana". The 
I responsibilities as supervisors of the classes given to them by TANU 
< and government gives them importance and respect in society. They feel 
I self-confident in TANU leadership and begin to believe in the equality, 
j A revolt is stirring agains opression, feudalism and paternalism 
• of any kind, a condition not loncommon on the island. 



t. An incident in Baja Ward is worth noting her.«» 80 families of whom 

I 5Q v/ere working f crone noble and rich man called the Area Commissioner and 
j assured him that during elections they voted for liesident Nyerere. 

1 They wanted to be assured that the Area Commissioner was sent by President 
1 Nyerere to help and support them in their struggle for human dignity and 
I freedom. They wanted to know if he would' Stand with them in this struggle 
and that he would not let them down. They said that if the Area Commissioner 
did not support them, they would not succeod and their future would be 
ruined. They wanted to be free and self reliant. 

At a se m i na r held in Mafia for ten cell leaders, the Area Commissioner 
explained in detail about "equality" of all men, "ubepari", (Capitalism), 

I "ukabaila" (Feudalism) and "-unyonyaji" exploitation). The balozi were 
I much touched and promised that they would fight against any remanants cf ’ 

• ubepari unyonyaji and ukabaila on the island. They gave the Area Co mmi'ssioner 
: Hot of poopic . a\-q)pooed to pmctice oxploitatioh''ufetng.-Qthe:if pc<5plb os' 

; slaves and servants and a list of people being used as such by these 
j exploiters. Due to this policy of TANU, and due to the reaction of the 
j ordinary citizen against opressions, the names describing people of noble 
birth and wealth are, beginning to smell unpleasant and unpopular. 
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Such named are *mwinyi* 'bw*na* *burushi*. Even words expressing 
a servile attitute are also, becoming xinpopul.c^^ mtwana, mtumwa. 



At literacy djasses all kinds of people mix and this reinforces 
the equality of m§n,and weakens the class feeling* At ’vard and the 
school centre literacy committees discuss other things of development 
besides literacy classes. At literacy ward committee they discussed 
arrangements, for Saba Saba and how they would celebrate in the wards* 
They 'also discussed the marriage lav/s and condemned poligamy. With 
this trend of things it is hoped that the prevelent concept of the 
men about freedom, will, .change*. It is .generally, believed by people - 
in Mafia that to bo free means not to work ar^. more. There are some 
once prosperous coconut fields arid cashew nuts fields that are now 
barren and overgrown with brush. Free people do not worki Through 
Adult Education Committees and classes, adults in IJafia could be 
taught about the dignity of labour * 




Evaluation 

The literacy campaign was to test particiapants in September and 
October of 1971* Instead of XASing a separate literacy test, people ............ . 

were expected to register for the Standard Four Primary examination* ' 

2,000 people registered and 414 passed and were given Std* IV certificates, 
A large number of people are still studying for the Std* IV exam. 

At the end of the campaign in December, the estimate v/as that of 
the adults .in Mafia v/ure literate* This result is the. highest of all 
the districts that' were selected for literacy campaigns* 

The question some of the participants ask is^ "What next after 
all have become literate?". 
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Appendix I 

THE MINISTRY OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 



DISTRICT OFFICE, 
P.O. BOX li 
MAFIA. 



. . 4TH MAY, 1971. 

DISTIRIC ADUIT EDUCATION COMMITTEE MEETING - MAFIA - 
. 5TH/4/71 AT THE DISTRICT COUNCIL HALL ^ 

REPORT ^ ■ • 



Present: 22 members 

Area CoBimiss loner , Chairman 
DEO (Adult Education) Secretary. 

Minutes: 

5 / 71 /Me e ting begins: 

The chairman opened' the meeting at 5.30 a.m. with word of thanks 
to members present. He congratulated the good work they had done. 
Emphasised the Importance of co-^-operatlon as In Implementing 
the President call on Adult Education on the Island, Urged the 
members to write to Newspapers (through the District Headquarters) 

On adult education activities, , 

6/71 Last Meeting Minutes read - Summary read, approved and 
signed by the Chairman. 

7/71, 




It was learnt that Mr, Mshangama Kombo has been appointed a 
representative of a ward without being In he list of representatives 
committee. It was recommended that his name should be Included 
In the list. The Committee also suggested that Mzee Flka Chumu 
should be called Mr, Diwanl Hamls Chumu. 

8 / 71 , Report from Ward Representatives. 

a) Number of People: Many representatives had already 

submitted their reports on the number of adults but 
representatives of the fillowing wards had not yet done 
so: These are Bweni, Dongojekundu, Miburani, Kilindoni 

and Malimbali, They were asked (ordered) to bring the 
full reports on 8/4/7L. Reports which were already 
in were for Kiegeani, Kanga, Kirongwe, Jimbo, Jibondo 
Chemchem, Baleni and Ndangonl. 
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4TH MAY, 1971. 

DISTIRIC ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTBE MEETING - MAFIA 
5TH/4/71 Ag THE DISTRICT COTJNCIl HALL 



REPORT 


. . . 


Present: 


22 members 


Minutes: 


Area CoHimissioner ^ Chaiiman 
DEO (Adult Education) Secretary 



5 / 71 /Meeting beginsi 

The chaliman opened the meeting at 5.30 a.m. with word of thanks 
to “embers present. He congratulated the good work they had done, 
^phasised the importance of co-operation as in implementing 
the President call on Adult Education on the Island, Urged the 

Newspapers (through the District Headquarters) 

On adult education activities, : ^ 

6/71 last Meeting Minutes read - Sxnnmary read, approved and 
signed by the Chairman. 

7/71. 

I-t was learnt that Mr. Mshangama Kombo has been appointed a 

° “ »ithout being in he list of representatives 

committee. It was recommended that his name should be included 

foul'd ®“Sgested that Mzee Pika Ohumu 

should be called Mr# Diwani Hainis Chumu® 

Report fro m Ward Representatives, 

Number of Peoplei Many representatives had already 
submitted their reports on the number of adults but 
representatives of the Allowing wards had not yet done 
so: These are Bweni, Dongojekundu, Miburani, Kilindoni 

and Malimbali, They were asked (ordered) to bring the 
full reports on 8/4/71. Reports which were already 
in were for Kiegeani, Kanga, Kirongwe, Jimbo, Jibondo 
Chemchem, Baleni and Ndangoni, 



t) 



b) 



Problems: 
(i) 



It Was found that teachers for the locations had 
no experience in teaching adults. This is because, they 
have little education or because they have not had 
enough seminars. It was suggested that they should 
be given more seminars. The District Adult Education 
Officer told the members that until now, two days 
seminar was given because of its importance. He added 
that because money for conducting these seminars is 
not enough. In some wards such as Bweni, Kanga, 
Jimbo/Banja and Baleni have had no such seminars. It 
was agreed that arrangements should be made to get 
these seminars conducted. 
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(ii) Concerning Representatives Travelling 

■ I “ 

Many members were finding it difficult to get to their 
wards because^ of travelling' problems. Representatives 
especially those of denominations who were not 
' concerned with village development Committee, were 
encountering food problems when they were out. The 
Committee suggested that wherever the members decided 
to go to their wards they should discuss it with the - 
District Education Officer - so that they can be taken 
. there. Concerning food for some of the members, it was 
suggested that they should, be given food when they leave 
for their wards. This will be obtained from Adult - 
Education Fund. Mes»ro Makwega and E. Gholoji are 
responsible. 

(iii),' Those who do not turn up to their locations 

For most locations this had been solved but it was 
alleged that such people like hiding themselves here 
in Kilindoni town. It was agreed that a letter 
should be written to the ward Executive Officer 
and tell him that the number of people attending 
"classes at Kilindoni small. A lot of them were 
still not going to learn. / .. 

(iv) Concerning Protection of Cotton Shamba plots 

' It was suggeeted that women should learn in the 
morning, while men keep guard and men do it in the 
afternoon while women keep guard, 

(v) Inteference of responsibility in locations 

Members agreed unanimously that when we go to the 
villages we must first of all see the leaders there , 
especia lly the ten— cell leaders. We should not 
distort their plans but, discuss frankly with them, 
advising each othep* 

(vi) Delay in paving allowances , 

:The Education Officer explained that delay in payment 
of allowances was caused by the location teachers not 
filling their forms. These forms have a lot of 
details and without them allowances can not be paid. 

When the forms are brough in, their names are sent to 
Regional Ministry where ,the cheques for the allowances 
prepared. It was suggested members should persistently 
remind their ward teachers so that the forms could . . 

be filled and sent pomptly, , . 

o) Inceasing members 
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especially^ those of^enominations who were not 
concerned with village development Committee, were 
encountering food problems when they were out. The 
Committee suggested that wherever the members decided 
to go to their wards they should discuss it with the 
District Education Officer - so that they can be taken 
there. Concerning food for some of the members, it was 
suggested that they should, be given food when they leave 
for their wards. This will be obtained from Adult • 
Education Fund. Mesars P. Makwega and E. Gholoji are 
responsible. 



(iii),' Those who do not turn up to their locations 

For most locations this had been solved but it was 
alleged that such people like hiding themselves here 
in Kilindoni town. It was agreed that a letter 
should be written to the ward Executive Officer 
and tell him that the number of people attending 
classes at Kilindoni small. A 'lot of them were 
still not going to learn. 

(iv) Concerning Protection of Cotton Shamba plots 




It was sugge-sted that women should learn in the 
morning, while men keep guard and men do it in the 
afternoon while women keep guard. 

(v) Inteference of responsibility in Locations 

Members agreed unanimously that when we go to the 
villages we must first of all see the leaders there 
e specie lly the ten-cell leaders. We should not 
distort their plans but, discuss frankly with them., 
advising each other# 

(vi) Delay in paving allowances 

:The Education Officer explained that delay in payment 
of allowances was caused by the location teachers not 
filling their forms. These forms have a lot of 
details and without them allowances can not be paid. 

When the forms are brough in, their names are sent to 
Regional Ministry where the cheques for the allowances 
prepared. It was suggested members should persistently 
remind their ward teachers so thet the forms could . . 

be filled and sent pomptly. 

o) Inceasing members 

Irf this sitting there were few changes in ward representatives. 

B ■ ■ ' 

Bweni Ward Mr. E. Gholoji was added# 

. Mr. J.T. Sanyayau was transferred to Kilindoni and Mr. S.S. Mnyami 

was put in his place. 

Ban.ia/Jimbo Ward 

f ' ' ' 

The two representatives remained unaltered, but Mr. Hamlsi 

Ghumu was appointed to replace Paki Chumu. 

Klronpwe Ward No change 

Baloni Ward No change 
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Ndagoni Ward No change 
Mlburan j Ward No change 

C hemchem Ward. Ur. .John Hamlsl roplaoed Mr. Vargheuae. 

Mr. Hgaaoma (Security Offioer),‘Mr. J. Kindi (Secretary). These 
were to go there on 10/4/71 to sure that people road. 



s) Kllindoni Probl«>ni 



were breLM“Sv’?hItr”i® 

. .. m their teneell leaders namely Mr. Paki Hnieani 

A.M. Taga- and Ten-Oell leader of Sunailia. ' 

on^the^^??^H’°^ concerned members keep an eye 

wLfLffoiL^ inform the committee whether as usual peopL 
e not going to their location and the action taken. 



b) The problem arising as a result of Ghemchem neonle not 

BuLLted tSat 

Commissioner should call a meeting and address the 
Atp.^ r ^ part of the campaign. It was suggested that the 
a should call a meeting and address the people 

as a part of the campaign. The Chairman promised to do that. 



Jibonde and their school teachers 



The Primary S(jhool teacher for Jibonde whs said' to be reluctant and 
lazy as far as Adult Education was concerned. Members agreed that the 
teacher. should be warned seriously or transferred 



— Ofieani Ward; Mr. S.J. Boar was put in place of Mr, Mnyamani. 
jy.bondo/Juliani/Cholo Same representatives 

Mi lmbani Ward: . Mr. Ndagalo was put in place of District Health Officer. 



problem of teac hers in Kiron'gwe Shn^n 



It was" suggested that a third teacher should be added and no reduction 
to be made owing to the political situation of the 



to Committee had already decided on measures to be taken 

s person. All the members agreed that the decision was vital, 



The dissolution o f Ndangoni location. 

The resignation S.S. Mnyamani, Executive Secretary of TANU, because 

Lamn vaoa on^V. l l 4 u. _ 



n-f Vi-tc « T oecre-uary ox TANU, because 

him ^ Thp dii» appalling, especially for a leader like 

tfdeal Wth fhe ® Committee should be formed 

0 eal With the problem. The following were elected; 

r. A. Maeiku (Member of Parliament) Mr. O.M. Makhandiy (Chief Executive') 
Mr. B.A. Pango (TANU District Chairman), M.P. Kakwesigabors! 30^^^ ^ 



J) Ward Committee and Locatinne 



m-etinef bu? aommlttees and had even .mailed 

for thf 1 * Of them had not oompleted the committee formation 

foLa?ion ofib^^o Phased *ith the completed 

reMr^ oL L J ?? i J”® venue', -the full 

a Lav' duplioated fir every ward member to avail himself with 

Lr?o%bf “gfead that the summary of the meeting should be 

themooil*^ Headmasters and Executives, can. read for 

themselves, but it should be confidential. oan..reaa..ior 
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9/71 Pro.iect Area^> 

Instructions concerning formation of such projects were Irea^ off ■ 
and departments were to be responsible for equipment conducting 
training were announced, _ s'’ . 

It was suggested that the Uistrict Adult Education Officer 
should talk to experts in the field so that success in getting . . : , ■ 

the implements can be easily reached i 



Members agreed the areas should be as follows* 



Responsibility 


Place or 
location 


Division 


Inspector 

• * 


a) 


Agriculture 


Nyamwiira 


Kirongwe. . . 


. Field Officer 


2 


Agriculture 


Baleni 


Kirongwe 


- do - 


b) 


1 Health 


Kang a 


Kirongwe 


Health Officer . 




2 Health 


Jibondo 


litende 


do - 


c) 


1 Home Ed Affairs 


Ny'amwura 


Kirongwe 


Development Officer 




.2. Home Ed,. Affairs 


Mlongo 


Utende 


- do - 


d) 


Home/craft 


Baleni 


Kirongwe 




- 


Home/craft 


Nyamwura 


Kirongwe 





The department leaders were given the responsibility of getting, 
the equipment. 

10/71 Other items 

Adult Education classes should be connected i.e, reading and 
writing, Arithmetic, Politics, Agriculture, Health etc. Members- 
acoepted these proposals but added that adequate number -of seminars 
should be conducted to make this more effective. 

11/71 Closing of the Meeting 

The Chairman closed the. meeting at 5.45 by thanking the members 
who attended and contributed ideas to the meeting. 
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1. Opening the meeting: The chairman opened the meeting «+ a r. n, 
and thanked all the members for coming. meeting at 4.p.m. 






3. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



to*^thp their 10 house cell leaders with regard 

to the division of locations! 438 women, 400 men. Total, 838, 



pLgress!”^ 800d 



at?end\VcLVses."''"“ 



totaHw:® 507 for women and 246 for men, 



5‘ Problems in locations 
.. The. major problems were books and eye-site. 



Discussi on on the monthly rfiprvr-h 



« long discussion it was . suggested ' 
come a^d'^ttend th^se^oL^'Lef at\iro^i^e”d1spen%a^^ 

hts r \qvra.!rh— 



V . j-wutl OXUIIS « 

o) t was proposed that members should find out thp nnmhQ-n r^-p 

information sho-uia- R -Lnt t^tKe'gof taJy ’ 

SO that he can correct the number given previously. °^®tary 

d) Attendance. 



trthe^cof!^!®°“®®^°“ “ decided the member should report 
police, any one who did not attend lessons -^d- if -thia 
momber is reluctant he should also be reported to “e police. 



location Comtni t-hao 

a) Report — there wAs' no report. 

b) Formation of the committee: Members were told at larae the 

committees. Every ootomee 2 io ■ 

tave not loss that six members, 10 house cell leaders included 
The secretary will be-the looawon teacher. moluded, 

Hesponsibllities of the enmniit,t,ee 



!• To make sure that loarnors attend eie.„„.. 



^’^•^"°^ Tt fcfTf ai V>‘f l'' i r i i' T i r irniitirTirii riiV > wi ~ ~ Vi ‘ r ii r • ^ ^ • f ‘ nr - " 
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1* Opening the meeting: The chairman opened the meeting at 4.p,m, 

and thanked all the memhers for coming# 

2# Adult Education Report for February: This was read out by the 

secretary as follows: 

1. People registered by their 10 house cell leaders with regard 

to the division of locations: 438 women, 400 men# Total 838# 

2, 15 Locations had already been opened and they show good 
progress, 

3. For the month of February, 4^^^^ and 244 men, total 768, 

attended classes# 

4. The average attendance was 30? for women and 246 for men, 

- ■ ■ total 553. ; 

5# Problems in locations 

The. major problems were books and eye-site, 

3. Discussion on the monthly report 

a) Bye^si^t problem:— After a long discussion it was suggested 
the District Medical Officer should be informed os that he could 
come and attend those concerned at Kirongwe dispensary on 2/4/71. 

b) On books problem the secretary said that was no problem since 
books have arrived and have been distributed to various locations# 

c) It was proposed that members should find out the number of 
people under them and info rmatibh should" 'be sent to the secretary 

so that he can correct the number given previously# 

d) Attendance, 

After long discussion it was decided the member should report 
to the police, any one who did not attend lessons and if -the' • • ^ • 

member is reluctant he should also be reported to the police# 

location Committee 

a) Beport - there was' no report# 

b) Formation of the committee: Members were told at large, the 

importance of Location committees. Every committee is to 
have not less that six members, 10 house cell leaders included# 
The secretary will be "the location teacher# 

c) Responsibilities of tha nnmmittee 

1# To make sure that learners attend classes# 

2# To deal with equipment and make sure that the problem is 

solved# 

3# To deal with any other problem arising in the location# 

4# The committee should meet frequently at meetings euid reports to 
be sent to the ward secretary# 

5 # School Days 

The committee suggested that it should be on Sunday but it was 
ruled that the time table should be: 

Women to attend on: Monday,. Tuesday and Saturday# 

Men to attend on; Wednesday, Thursday sind Friday# 
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Primary School, 
P • 0 • Sox 7 , 
Mafia Island* 



Ward Adult Education Committee Meeting Bwenj 



Agenda 



1, Adult Education and Protection of rice 

2. Ward Council to be at the mosque. 

3* Primary School and its Work. 

4. Location Qommittee* 

5. Maternity. 

6. School Advisory Committee 

7. Other items. 



The meeting was opened by the Chairman for Adult Education at 
9,45 a.m. 35 representatives attended. The agenda was followed closely 
and the following conclusions were reached. 












1 , Adult Education and rice protection Permission to be granted for 
women to close lessons for a month so that they can look after their 
rice. The request should be directed to the ward executive. 

2. Ward Council to be a t the Mosque The Secretary told the meeting 
that the centre of ward is at the mosque so he saw no reason why 
meetings were not held there. On the other hand meetings at the 
mosque deal with the two wards which have the same secretary. It 
was easy to hold one meeting instead of two because the secretary 
was very busy with children’s lessons. Nevertheless they agreed 
that meetings concerning Bweni only, should be held in Bweni village 
ana that concerning the whole ward to be conducted in the mosque. 



3 , Primary School and its work Members complained that guarding 
school rice was making children arrive home late in the evening. 

The Secretary told the meeting that watching rice programme will 

be reorganised so that in the evening it could be done by big children. 

4, Location Committee The members alleged that locations responsibility 
was very loose. To this they requested responsibility be restored 

in a way that they would be free to solve peoples' problems. The 
secretary explained why such power had been abandoned. After the 
chairman had ensured that what had happened will not occur again 
their power was restored. But for those travelling, the whole 
committee must grant permission. 



5. Maternity If a woman gives birth to a child she will be allowed 
to rest for 14 days after which she will be expected at her location 
ready to continue learning. If she is still not fit, a physician 
should certify, otherwise she will be thought of having taken a 
French leave. Mothers going to give birth should take transfer 
certificate from their locations to the new ones. The teachers of 
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Agenda 



3 . 

4 . 



1, Adult Education and Protection of rice { 

2. Ward Council to be at the mosque, j 

Primary School and its Work, 

Location Qommittee, 

5, Maternity, 

6, School Advisory Committee 

7, Other items. 

The meeting »as opened by the Chairman for Adult BSuoation 
9,45 a,m, 35 representatives attended. The agenda was 
and the following conclusions were reached, 

1. Adult Education and rice protecti^ Permission to be 

women to close lessons for a month so^hat they can look after their 

rice. The request should be directed to the ward executive. 

9. Ward Council to be at the Mosque The Secretary told the meeting 
that the centre of ward is at the mosque so he saw no reason why 
meetings were not held there. On the other hand at the 

mosque deal with the two wards which have the same 
was easy to hold one meeting instead of two because the secretary 
was very busy with children's lessons. Nevertheless they agreed 
that meetings concerning Bweni only, should be held in Bweni village 
and that concerning the whole ward to be conducted in the mosque. 

Primary School and its work Members complained that guarding 
school rice was making children arrive home late in the evening. 

The Secretary told the meeting that watching rice 

be reorganised so that in the evening it could be done by big children. 

4. Location Committee The members alleged that locations responsibility 
was very loose. 'ToThis they requested responsibility be restored 

in a way that they would be free to solve peoples' problems. The 
secretary explained why such power had been abandoned. After the 
chairman had ensured that what had happened will not occur again 
their power was restored. But for those travelling, the woe 
committee must grant permission, 

5. Maternity If a woman gives birth to a child she will be allowed 
to rest for 14 days after which she will be expected at her location 
ready to continue learning. If she is still not fit, a physician 
should certify, otherwise she will be thought of having taken a 
French leave. Mothers going to give birth should take transfer 
certificate from their locations to the new ones. The teachers of 
both places should make sure that the mother goes on learning un 
she is about to give birth, 

6. School Committee The headteacher told the members that the school 
committee had a deficiency of 2 women representatives. If these 

two women are found two men will resign so that the number will remai 
unaltered. The decision v/as that information will be passed to e 
locations and women who were ready to take the posts. In case there 
W6r6 noti any than gIgc “ bions will bo noco ssary* 
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7. Other Items (The chairman complained that out of the old men 
exempted y one old man had not been registered. The affair was 
referred to the committee concerned to deal with it. 

The meeting ended at 1,45 in the afternoon. 
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Appendix lie 

: 38 

, ■ . . ' ■ ' . ■ I ' ' ‘ 

WARD ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE . . • • ' 

1 • • 

!• The meeting was opened by the chairman at 10, 34 members attended, 

9 members did hot turn up and no excuses or reasons were given. 

This meeting was concerned with ward arrangements for Saba Saba 
celebrations instructed by District Education Officer in his letter . 

Ref, MP/XXV/51 of 11/5/71, 

^ > ■ 

The secretary read out the said letter and informed the meeting 
what was to be done. The meeting decided that celebrations should 
be done on ward basis. 



The following programmes were accepted. 



1, Ngoma and games for Adults 

2, Singing) stories and poems, 

3» Agricultural and Technical shows, 
4, Adult Education competition 
5« Procession and public address. 



2, How to implement it 

a) Six different ngomas wore accepted and these weret Kalewa) MkwajU) 
SonondO) MdurengO) Kidatu and Mwingo, Ngoma leaders were 

asked to see the celebrations committee for full arrangements. 

b) Games recommended were 

1, Football for ten house leaders is wazee, 

2, Parade (Youth League chairman responsible) 

3, Athletics for Adults, 

4, Chess and cards playing. 

Drama 

5, "Vituki vya Masuda" (tANU chairman is concerned) 

6, *'Msukosuko wa Kedi" (Safi Ali - do - ) 

, ( 1 ) Singing . 

Every location prepare songs and the committee will recommend 
those which will be good for Saba Saba, 

( 2 ) Stories 

The elders v/ho have stories can see the committee so that 
they can be programmed. This applied also for poems but 
they should be corrected before they are read out during 
Saba Saba day, 

( 3 ) Shows (a) Agricultural show (Development officer in charge) 

(b) Technical show (Mzoo Rajabu in charge) 

( 4 ) Lessons? Kanga Primary School teachers to compose and exam 

on Reading) writing and Arithmetic for Adult Education competiti- 
on, in the Ward, The head teacher promised to present the 
winner with table clock and this was out of his own funds. 



culobrations instructed by District Education Officer in his letter . 

Ref. MP/XXV/51 of 11/5/71. 

The secretary read out the said letter sind informed the meeting 
what was to be done# The meeting decided that celebrations should 
be done on ward basis. 

The following programmes were accepted. 

1, Ngoma eind games for Adults 

2, Singing) stories and poems. 

3, Agricultural and Technical shows, 

4, Adult Education competition 

5, Procession and public address, 

2. How to implement it 

a) Six different ngoraas were accepted and these werei Kalewa, Mkwaju, 
SonondO) Mdurongo, Kidatu and Mwingo, Ngoma leaders were 

asked to see the celebrations committee for full arrangements, 

b) Games recommended were 

1. Football for ten house loaders is wazee. 

2. Parade (Youth League chairman responsible) 

3. Athletics for Adults, 

4. Chess and cards playing. 

Drama 

5. "Vituki vya Masuda" (TANU chairman is concerned) 

6. "Msukosuko wa Kedi" (Safi Ali - do - ) 

V (l) Singing . 

Every location prepare songs and the committee will recommend 
those which will be good for Saba Saba, 

( 2 ) Stories 

The elders v/ho have stories can see the committee so that 
they can bo programmed. This applied also for poems but 
they shoul<^ be corrected before they are read out during 
Saba Saba day, 

( 3 ) ^ows (a) Agricultural show (Development officer in charge) 

(b) Technical show (Mzee Rajabu in charge) 

( 4 ) leseonst Kanga Primary School teachers to compose and exam 

on Reading) v/riting and Arithmetic for Adult Education competiti- 
on, in the Ward, The head teacher promised to present the 
winner with table clock and this was out of his own funds, 

( 5 ) Processions and Public Address: The procession will start 
from Kanga Primary School to Pwarara) the place where 
celebrations will be taking place. 

There will be address fromt 

(i) Councillor 

(ii) Reconcilliation chairman 

(iii) Ngwoshani Hatibu (lO house cell leader) 

(iv) Central executive for Kanga, 
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ypod A deoision was made that food should be provided on the 
day of Saba Saba# So every house had to contribute about 2 
pounds of rice. Every man and woman to pay 50 cents for 'meat- 
and other expenses. The contributions should be collected 
from his associate. When arrangements are ready they should ’ 

be - forwarded to Saba Saba committee. 

After all thii^,aSaba Saba committee was appointed. 

This committee was urged to try its best and meet those concerned 
so that all the arrangements successful. These celebrations 
will .start from 5/7/71 until 7/7/71 . 
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Appendix III 



Kilindoni Ward, 
P.O. Box 7i' 
MAFIA. ■: 



School Centre Adult Education Committee Mee ting - Kilindoni Ward. 
The Adult Education Committee has met at Vunjanazi location. 



Present Were: 

1, Mr. Paki Hassani - Chairman 
2., Hr. Shabai Hamisi 

3. ; Mr, Yusuf u Haji 

) 

4. : Mrs. Patuma Mdowe 

5. Mrs. Hemedi Saidi 

6. Mrs. Zuhura Hamisi 

7. Mrs Hadija Athumani/with the secretary. 



They met to make standing orders for the committee and discuss 
village development programme. School st^ding orders wore also 
passod. 



The meeting was opened by its chairman Paki Hassani who began 
by thanking the members for coming. The first item discussed 
by the committee was school attendance# Anybodya from QVQf 

whether a man or a woman should register himsolf/hereelf to 
Secondly, the learners must attend school at the right time. 
in difficulties he should consult the teacher or a member concerned 
with affftirs. Thirdly, the committee decided that learners shoul 
not be permitted to miss lessons unless there is a very gQod reason 
for that, Male students (learners are supposed to be ^ 
from 4 to 6 and women decided to go on Mondays for 1 to 9, Saturdays 
from 2 to 4 and oh Sundays from 8 to 10. No student is allowed 
to come to school drunk. The committee has been empowered to 
pull such a person out of class. Discipline must be obse^ed and , 
there is no smoking during class hours. If he finds 
to bear ho can ask for permission. In brief that was all talked 
at the meeting. The chairman closed the meeting. 
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ME UKEREWE LITERACY CAMPAIGN 
By Simon Maly a 

BASIC ORGrAIT ISATION 03? THE LITERACY DRIVE 
Organisation at Diotrlct Level ; 

It was made clear that as soon as the President said that 
Ukerewe was one of those districts in which illiteracy was to be 
orodioated by the end of 1971, the Ministry of Notional Education 
sent a proposal to governnent officials in Olcerewe to the effect 
that, a cormittoe should be fomed imediatoly to deal with the 
task of fighting illiteracy. A comaittee was duely foraed and 
wee called the Uko^ w_e District Develoonent Planning Co,.,... 

Tt was to meet thrice per year and it had the following nenbersi 
The Area Commissioner - Chairman 
1 he B.E.Oe (AE) — Secretary, 

The Area Secretary 

The District Rural Development Officer 
Three Divisional Secretaries 
The D.E.O. (ADHIIT) 

The District :?ArA Secretary 

The District IIUTA Secretary 

The District TAIJU Executive Secretary 

The District UL'T Secretary 

The District TYL Secretary 

The Prison Officer I/C of Ukerewe District 

The Police Officer 1/C of Ukerewe District 

The District Agricultural Officer and 

The District Health Officer. 

At the District level, therefore, there has been a comiaittee 

of 18 people from various departments and organisations to deal with 

the task of wiping out illiteracy in Ukerewe. This committee has 
two characteristics: 

( a) it is to meet only three times * er year. 

(h) its membership is such that when a meeting is to be held 
most of the members are on safari attending other duties. 

Q^^-^ials concerned with tho fi;:htin. ill it..... 
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Organisation at District Level ; 

It was made clear that as soon as the President said that 
Ukerewe was one of those districts in which illiteracy was to be 
eradicated by the end of 1971, the Ministry of National Education 
sent a proposal to government officials in Ukerewe to the effect 
that, a committee should be formed immediately to deal with the 
task of fighting illiteracy. A committee was duely formed and 
was called the Ukerewe District Development Planning Committee . 

It was to meet thrice per year and it had the following members: 

The Area Commissioner - Chairman 
The D.E.O. (AE) - Secretary. 

The Area Secretary 

The District Rural Development Officer 
Three Divisional Secretaries 
The D.E.O. (aDITIIT) 

The District FAPA Secretary 

The District IRJTA Secretary 

The District T/kHU Executive Secretaiy 

The District U\:t Secretory 

The District TYL Secretary 

The Prison Officer I/C of Ukerewe District 

The Police Officer 1/C of Ukerewe District 

The District Agricultural Officer and 

The District Health Officer. 

At the District level, therefore, there has been a committee 
of 18 people from various departments and organisations to deal with 
the task of wiping out illiteracy in Ukerewe. This committee 
two characteristics: 

(a) it is to meet only three times per year. 

(h) its membership is such that when a meeting is to be held 
most of the members are on safari attending other duties. 



^^^Icluls concerned with the task of fighting illiteracy in 
Ukerewe realised that they would not accomplish much before the end 
of the year 1971 if they relied on this committee. Althotigh they 
kept the proposal fro; j the Ministry of National Education and retained 
the Ukerewe District Development Planning Committee, they formed 
their own committee at tht District level. 
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This was the Ukerej^cJUo^tj:^^^ 

CopuUt^e with the following oenborahip: - 
The Area Conuissioner - Chairman 
D.E.O. (AE) - Secretary 
District TAIlU Chairaan 

Ukerowo district Council Executive Officer 
Area Secrotcry 

D.E.O’ s Adninistration and Inspectorate 
District '^ural Developacnt Officer 

Principal, /urutungum Collogc of «otlooal Education 
,1 II Rural Training Centre. 

The EXEaiTIVE Cov.iuittco iieets at any tine a problem related 

to the canpaign arises. 

^ Tt 17 n rAv'i Ukerewe, the EXECUTIVE Conmittee 
In the opinion of D.E.O. UE)» UKerewe, 

has several advantages over theDDPC:- 
( a) it meets easily, any tiae. 

(b) it was for:«d by tbo coobero thotwelvca aod, therefore, 
tends to have a greater sense of conuituent towards the 

Campaign than the D.D.T.C. 

(c) it us-aally gets a job done. 

There are, then, two coouittees at the District lerel in 

U.erewe to deni with the literacy canpaign. The District Developnent 

1 -frn ' the liinistry of Rational Education 
Planning Connitteo - a proposal fro... the ^in e ry 

„d -he District .'.dult Education EXECUTIVE Connlttee, famed out 

“motive of the offioiols crgcd with the responsibility of inplencn- 

ting the President’s directive. 

o rganisation at D ivision T^ev_el: 

In Ukerewe there is no special organisation, no co » 

deal With the caupaign at the division level. The erplenation is .hat 
Ukerewe has five divisions which arc thought to be too uany for a 
district of the site of Ukerewe. It was feared that there was a 
danger of having too nany connittccs if core comittccs were to 

formed at the division level. 

.......... .. «... .. “«• 
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D.K.O. (-i-y - .>ccrcor.ry 

It Diotrict “TAJiU ChairaaTi 

•' Ukerowo diotrict Council Pxocutivo Officer 
" Area 3ecrotcr>' 

•• D.E.O’s Adninistrntion and Inspectorate 
" District •»urnl Developacnt Officer 

.. principal, .lurutunguiu College ot national Education 
,1 n Rural Training Centre. 

The EXEaiTlvr. Couuittee uocts at any tiue a problcu related 

to the canpaign arioos. 

the opinion of D.E.O. (AE), Ukere-e. the rXECUTIVE Coanittoo 

has several advantages over the DDPC:- 

( a) it aoets easily, txny tine. 

(b) it was fort»d by tho uoobera tbenselve^ and, therefore, 
tends to have n greater eonee of eooaitueot toeardo the 

Canpaign than the D.D.T.C. 

(c) it usually gets a job done. 

There arc, then, two cooiaitteea at the District level in 

Ukerewe to deal with the literacy canpaign; The District Developncn 

1 -f rn ■ the ’iinistry of Rational Education 
Plonnlng Coaaitteo - a proposal fro... the .,lnio ry 

. • j • CoQTii.tt©©f out Ol k 

.nri ‘he District Adult Education EXECU.IVfc i,oaTixi,T,e«, 

initiative of tho offielals ctar,-ed with the responsibility of lap oaon- 
ting the President' 8 directive. 

O rganisation 

~ in Ukerowo there Is no special organisation, no coaaittse. to ^ 
deal eith the eaupai.m at tho division level. The explonation ie tha. 
Ukerewe has five divisions which arc thought to be too uany 
district of the else of Ukerewe. It was feared that there was a 
danger of having too aany connittoee if acre comittoes were o 
foraed at the division level. 

O rganisation at uanAi** 

Every ward has a Ward Developnent Ooanlttee. In or er 

the literacy canpaign properly a new eo«lttee was added to the a 

uevelepnent Co^ittee os soon as the President's diroetive was 

received. It was called the Ward Adult Education Connittee 

consists of: 

.he TAEU pranch Uhaitnnn (who^hap.ens 
The Ward Executive Officer - Secretary 

The Rural Developaent Assistant plus any other conaittee 

• • •/ ^ 
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neuters so that every 'ard Adult Education Conuittoe hao 
Qt least ton noubors of whon the TANU Branch Chainnan, tho 
Ward Executive Officer and the Rural Dovelopucnt Assistant 
tust be present. 

iho Word hovelopaont CouQittoc selects at least two leaders fron 
both the Party (TAI?U) and tho governnent and assigns then tho duty of 
supervising literacy m every ward. In Ukerewc there ore 15 wards 
altogether. Por oxanple, literacy in tho Bukungu word is supervised 
by the D.S.O. Inspectorate and the Ward Executive Officer, Bukungu 
while at the Rnnsio ward literacy is supervised by the Prisons Officer 
I/C of Ukerewe District and the TAPA District Secretary, Ukerewe. 

Duties of Literacy Supervisors ar e: 

(i) To encourage literacy 

( ii) To visit literacy centres and inspect attendance 

® prepare reports on literacy and send thou to the 
Area Gorrjissioner. 

(iv) To despatch literacy naterials to literacy centres 
(v) To receive and solve problons connected with literacy 
at the ward level. 

j ?Rties of yard Executive Officers in Literacy Include; preparing 
weekly reports on literacy and sending copies of such reports to the 
-iTea Coonissioner and the D.E.O. (AE). These reports oust consist of; 

— None of literacy centre 

- Nunber of literacy classes at the centre 

- ITunber of wonen enrolled 

- Nuaber of t;en enrolled 

- Population of the centre 

“ Total number of cnrolaent at the centre 

Literacy Conpotltions 

Every ward organises its literacy conpetitions under the super- 
vision of the word executive officer. In this conpetition every 
literacy centre presents two conpetitors who challenge other conpetitors 
fron other centres in a reading and writing bout and all competitors 
should have begun learning to read and write from early 1971. Then 
every ward presents 3 conpetitors to compete at a divisional level. 
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both tho Party (r.VinJ) and the governnent end aosigno then the duty of 
supervising literacy in ovory ward. In Ukorowo there ore 15 wards 
altogether. For oxnuple, literacy in tho Bukungu ward is supervised 
by tho D.E.O. Inspectorate and the Vfard Executive Officer, Bukungu 
while at tho Honsio word literacy is supervised by the Prisons Officer 
I/C of Ukerewe District and the TAPA District Secretary, Ukerewe. 

Duties of Literacy Supervisors ar e: 

(l) To cncofurngo literacy 

( ii) To visit literacy centres and inspect attendance 
( iii) To prepare reports on literacy and send thou to tho 
Area Con ^isoioner. 

( iv) To despatch literacy saaterials to literacy centres 
(v) To receive and solve problcns connected with literacy 
at tho ward level. 

Duties of Ward i:xecutive Officers in Literacy Include: preparing 

weekly reports on literacy and sending copies of such reports to the 
Area Connissio.nor and the D.E.O. ( AE) . These reports oust consist of: 

- Nauo of literacy centre 

- liuraber of literacy classes at the centre 

- llunber of wonen enrolled 

- Nuaber of r.cn enrolled 

- Population of the centre 

- Total nuuber of enrolaent at the centre 

Literacy Ooupetitions 

Every ward organises its literacy coupetitions under the super- 
vision of the word executive officer. In this conpetition every 
literacy centre presents two conpetitors who challenge other conpetitors 
frou other centres In a reading and writing bout and all competitors 
should have begun learning to road and write frou early 1971. Then 
every ward presents 3 conpetitors to conpete at a divisional level. 
Thereafter every division presents 12 conpetitors to conpete at a 
district level on 7.7-71 at Nansio. 

Literacy Presents 

1. The division with best perfonaance in literacy gets 

3 photographs* the President and his two Vice-Presidents. 
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Tho division with oocond boot porfornanco gets a OQoll W 

shield, while, ^ 

3. The third division tietn n suoll drun. r 

I 

Tho boat lady literacy student gets a kitonge while a aon gets / 

a shirt. 

' / 

Tiao-table for Caapaign 

Ukerewo District consists of seven islands of which Ukcrcwo 
Island is the biggest. Total area is over 250 square nilcs. It was 
therefore estiaated that it wculd take tho whole of Jsmuaxy to onunerate 
illiterates, February and t arch to conduct a campaign, April and 1Toy to 

es k«ablish literacy centres at tho rate of one literacy centre per every ^ 

\ 

two or three cell leaders and the reuaining seven aonths for the actual j 
literacy teaching. s 




~r c-canpalfln Surveys j 

i 

‘ There was one aajor survey, nanely, that of enuuerating, the | 

purpose of which was to find out how nany people were illiterate and I 
how nany people were literate in every ward. To accouplish this | 

exercise enuneration fonas were used. An ,onun.eration. fom waa . ... j 

1 

designed to collect the following infomation: ' 






1. IJaue of cell leader 

2. Naae of village 

3. Kane of ward 

4. Hane of division 

5. None of illiterate persons 1,2,3»4 etc etc. 



B. 6. Total nunber of adults who were literates in the area of 
the cell leader. 

7. Signature of the cell leader 
0. Date. 

The cell leader was required to fill the enumeration forms in 
triplicate and distribut copies as follows: 

One copy to be retained by the cell leader himself 

One copy to be sent to the relevant literacy centre or the 
relevant Priaary School 

One copy to be sent to the D.E.O. ( AE) . 

It was pointed out that the survey, apart from making it possible 

fox tile off 1C i n 1 J.: mnn . .1 mi l.lj t ■; .t.-. . 4-.^ 




Tlpo-tablc for Caapalgn 



Ukerowo Diatrict conclots of seven islands of which Ukorowo 
Island is the biggest. Total area is over 250 square nilos. It was 
therefore estiantod that it would toko the whole of January to onunorate 
illiterateo, February and Forch to conduct a campaign, April and !'oy to 
establish literacy centres at the rate of one literacy centre per every 
two or three cell loaders and the rouolning seven aonths for the actual 
literacy teaching. 



' r o-conpalgn Survoyq 

‘ There was one oajor survey, nanoly, that of enuuorating, the 
purpose of which was to find out how nony people wore illiterate and 
liow nony people were literate in every ward. To accouplish this 
exercise enunerntion forao were used. An .enunoration. fora w.os . .. 

designed to collect the following inforoation: 
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B. 



1. Iloue of cell leader 

2. Hamc of village 

3. Kano of ward 

4. Wane of division 

5. Nooe of illiterate persons 1,2, 3, 4 etc etc. 

6. Total nuuber of adults who were liteiates in the area of 
the coll loader - 

7- Signature of the cell leader 
8. Date. 



The cell leader was required to fill the enuceration forns in 
triplicate and distritut copies as follows; 



One copy to be retained by the cell leader himself 

One copy to bo sent to the relevant literacy centre or the 
relevant Trinary School 

One copy to be sent to the D.E.O. (AE). 



It was pointed out that the survey, apart from making it possible 
for the officials concerned with the canpaign to know the number of 
Illiterates and where they existed, also publicised the whole idea of 
wiping out illiteracy in the District. Thi s was because people were 
curious as to why they were being enumerated. As the enumerating 
officials e 3 q>lained the purpose of the survey the idea of the canpaign 

spread all over the District. A further result of the survey was that 

. • » « 

once the total number of illiterates was known it was found necesoaiy 
to establish the various litei^acy contaittees mentioned above# It is 

• ••/ 5 
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□OQ't lUcoly 'tliot fow 'IXX jL't ozTi'tos wouXd htxvo roopondsd to tho oocpoX^n 
IT this survey had not been conducted* 

Estlpoted IX XXtor ooy Rate Before the CoppAlfy» 

As a result of the survey conducted prior to lounohlng the 
caopnl^n in early 1971 ond n result of the i^enex^l census conducted 
X967 it was eotionted that since the 1967 census showed that there 
were IO99OOO people in the Ukexwwo District and since the enuneration 
of Illiterates in January 1971 showed that there were 36,000 IXXiter- 
atos in the District then the percentage rate of illiteracy can be 
ooaputed thus: 

X ^ = 35.055; 

109,000 



Please note : The latest official population figiure of the.Ukcrewe 

District was obtained in the 1967 census os 109,000 people* Four 
years later i*e« 1971 this figure nust have changed considerably* 
Thexwfoz*e, the rote of illiteracy 33*03^ is dost probably 
overestinatod rate, 

Estioated Budget for the Canpaigj " 



Officials dealing with the cai:q)aign in Ukerewe find it difficult 
to say how ouch aoney was put aside for the caapaign because: 

(1) Funds for the canpaign were channeled through the budget 
for adult education activities fron the Regional Education 
Office at Hwonza, 

(2) Several Ministries have been involved in the canpaign and 

(3) Contributions fron the Ministries involved, including the 

Ministry of national Education itself has not always been 
in cash* For exanple, vehicles belonging to the Ministry 
of Regional Adoinistration have been used to provide 
transport while they were at the sene tine perfomlng 
duties for their Ministry* Another exanple: Officials 

fron TAIIU y HUTA, TAPA and ninlstrles other tlian the 
Ministry of National Education have helped to teach 
literacy classes, enunerate illiterates or supervise 
literacy classes without being paid* 



However, if materials, 

ruOnctarilv. arc; gonr;! . 



the value of which can be neasured 
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. ... . vx w.-c cuiiuua coiuiuctgu 

in 1967 it was oatiuatod that since the 1967 census showed that there 

were 109^000 people in the Ukereno District and since the enuneration 
of illiterates in Januaiy 1971 showed that there were 36,OOC iUiter^ 
atos in the District then the percontoge rate of illiterocy can be 
oonputed thus: 



36.000 ^ lOOjC 

109,000 



33 . 03 *.' 



Please note; The latest official population figure of the.Ukcrewe 
District was obtained in the 1967 census as 109,000 people. Pour 
years later i.e. 1971 this figure xaust have changed considerably. 
Therefore, the rate of Ulitorncy 33.0 3'/o in nost probably an 
overestinatod rate. 



Estinated Budget for the Canp/ilf^ n 

Officials dealing with the coxspoign in Ukerewe find it difficult 
to say how nuch uonoy was put aside for the oaapaign because: 

(1) Funds for tho conpoign were channeled thxtnagh the budget 
for adult education activities froa tho Regional Education 
Office at Hwonza, 

(2) Several r^iniotries have been involved in the cnnpaign and 

(3) Contributions froD tho liinistries involved, including tho 
Ministry of national Education itself has not always been 
in cash. For exonple, vehicles belonging to the Ministry 
of Regional i.dal n is tration have been used to provide 
transport while they were at the soae tine perfoming 
duties for their Ministry. Another exoaplet Officials 
froQ TAIIU, NUTA, TAPA and tiinis tries other than tho 
Ministry of Rational Education have helped to teach 
literacy classes, enunerate illiterates or supervise 
literacy classes without beixig paid. 

However, if oaterials, the value of which can be neasured 
nonetarily, are considered, it is. estinated tint 5,000/- was the 
budget put aside for the canpclgn. This does not include ’honorary* 
paynent to be given to Volunteer Literacy Teachers at the rate of 
30/- per teacher per nonth. Materials here include chalks, pencUs, 
exercise books and portable writing boards and literacy priners. 
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Sources of Flmmclng t 



Ministry of Hatiovml Education is the only souroe of finance I 

80 for although other institutions ond oinistrles such as the Ukerewo | 

■? 

District Council and the Uinistzy of Regional Adninistmtion have 
contributed to the crinpaign in kirsd. 



Cooreration with other Agoncios 

TAIIU bos ployed on important role in the cnnpoign. As will be 
noted under (a) above in all coooittees at the District, Division and 
Word level there ore TiURJ representatives. TAHU officials helped in 
the enuneration of the illiterates. TARIT offlclCLls helped in 
organising oass rallies to publicise t.^e Dessoge of the idea behind 
the canpaign. In short, even though T/JIU hns not given ooney to 
assist the caapaign yet as an institution it has ployed a leading 
role in co-operating with other institutions and particularly with 
the Ministry of national Education to ensure that the caapaign is a 
success. 



It is to be noted that the canpaign at Ukerewe has not been seen 
as a task to be perfomed by the officials of the Ministry of National 
Education only. All oinistries have, under the leadership of the 
Ukerewe Area Coonissioner, co-operated to oake the canpaign a success 
It has been noted earlier on, for exonple, that the Word Developnent 
Coanittee is enpowered to select two leaders froa both the Party and 
the Govemnent and assign then the duty of supervising literacy in 
the words. The D.E.O. (ae) pointed out that it is not an exaggsration 
to say that t ministries have cooperated with the Ministry of 
National Education and TAHU as well they oould. The only thing they 
have not been able to provide directly is aoney. Ukerewe does not 
have nany voluntary agencies. The Ukerewe District Council is the 
only significant voluntary agency in the District and it has not 
lagged behind in contributing to the caapaign although it has not 
been able to provide cash. 

Igplenentation of Decisions 

The literacy caapojgn in Ukerewe is a •'■ask that has been 
undertaken by leaders fron all walks of life. Leaders from TAHU 
and govextment ministries have co-operated sa'tisfactorily to 
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i/iutriot Council end the IJiniotiy of negionnl Adnlnistration have 
contributed to the canpnign in kind, 

Pooj?erati< ^n_with_^^ther^jv^rowp^^^ 

TAIIU has ployed an inportant role in the canpoign. As will be 
noted under (a) above in all conmittees at the District, Division and 
Ward level there ore Tj\ 1IU representatives, TANU officials helped in 
the onuiaoration of the illiterates, TAim officials helped in 
organising noss rallies to publicise the nessoge of the idea behind 
the conpoign. In short, even though TAJIU has not given uoney to 
assist the oanpalgn yet os an institution it has ployed a leading 
role in co-operating with other institutions and particularly with 

the Ministry of National Education to ensure that the oanpaign is a 
SUOOOSOv 



It is to be noted that the oanpaign at Ukerewe has not been seen 
as a task to be performed by the officials of the Ministry of National 
Education only. All ministries have, under the leadership of the 
Ukerewe Area Conniosioner, co-operated to make the campaign a success 
It has been noted earlier on, for example, that the Ward Development 
Committee is empowered to select two leaders from both the Party and 
the Government and assign then the duty of supervising literacy in 
the words, Tne D.E.O. (ae) pointed out that it is not an exaggeration 
to say that all ministries have cooperated with the Ministry of 
Ifational Education and HANV as well they oould. The only thing they 
have not been able to provide directly is money, Ukerewe does not 
have many voluntary agencies. The Ukerewe District Council is the 
only significant voluntary agency in the District and it has not 
lagged behind in contributing to the campaign ixl though it has not 
been able to provide cosh. 



Inplementation of Decielo»;^ 



The literacy campaign in Ukerewe is a task that has been 
undertaken by leaders from all walks of life, leaders from TANU 
and government ministries have co-operated satisfactorily to 
ensure that the campaign becomes successful. Starting from the 
top the Regional Commissioner has taken a personal interest in 
the campaign and has visited the District in order to- encourage • 
people to be involved in learning to read and write. Perhaps the 
most dynamic leader as far as the campaign is concerned is the 
Ukerewe Area Comissioner Mr, C. Sadiki who is the chairman of the 
District Development Planning. Committee and the District Adult 
Education 'Executive Committee, Under his leadership leaders from 
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all institutions including TiUJU, NUTA, TAPA, TYL, UWT and different 
ministries have been assigned different jobs to do in the canpaign 
and the DEO (AE) reports that most leaders have done their jobs 
reasonably well. 

Important decisions regardihg the canpaign were nade in the 
various literacy canpaign cocmittees in which I'epresentatives of 
different grades fron TMW sit. Since all connittees finally make 
reports to the Area Connissioner it has been possible to check 
leaders who have not inplemented comnittee decision by reporting 
then to the Area Connissioner at once. The D.E.O. (AE) observes that 
while on the whole leaders have tried to inplenent decisions made by 
various connittees it is regret ed that leaders who are already 
literate have not fully participated in teaching in literacy classes. 
They have tended to see this job as one which should be. performed by 
primary school teachers and literacy volunteer teachers, 

THE EIELD ORGANISATION 

ITunbef of Classes 

Statistics fron various literacy centres and Primary S chools 
show that by the middle of June, 1971 there were 40? classes, in 
progress. By the middle of July 1971 there were. 500. classes. It 
is not , clear v/hether or not there is an upward trend. Possibly 
there were classes which had not been reported , in June, 

Location of classes -» where they are held 

Of the 500 classes 359 are held under trees (it rains quite 
frequently in Ukerewei) 48 in primary schools, 93 in huts built 
under self help schemes and houses belonging to individuals. 

Number of Adults Enrolled 

By- 8th July 1971 some 26,000 adults were known to have 
enrolled. But, as is the case with most adult education programmes 
the problem of the drop-outs has crept in. It is estimated that of 
the 26,000 adults enrolled 18 , 000 . adults were ‘ attending regularly 

in July 1971. The io rate of drop-outs is 30.77. 

Q But then July is the harvesting season - cotton perishes 

easily if not harvested in time - a fact that seems to account for 



Iu,porttUit deciaioao reijardixit: ca::p®icn were uade Ir. the 

various literacy cai^palgn co:iiittees in which representatives of 
diTfsrsnt graces frou TAirj sit, 3incc all coanittess f in ally aake 
reports to the Area Coanlssioner it has been possible to check 
leaders who have not inplenented coraalttee decision by reporting 
then to the Area Coaxaissloner at once. The D.E.O. (ae) observes that 
while on the whole leaders have tried to inplenent decisions made by 
vaii-ous corauittees it is regretod that leaders who are already 
literate have not fully participated in teaching in literacy classes. 
They have tended to see this job as one which should be perfomed by 
primary school teachers and literacy volunteer teachers, 

THE FIELD ORGAHISATIOH 

ITtuaber of Classes 

Statistics fron various literacy centres and Primary Schools 
show that by the middle of June, 1971 there were 407 classes - in 
progress. By the middle of July 1971 there were 500 classes. It 
is not clear whether or not there is an upward trend. Possibly 
there were classes which had not been reported . in June, 

Location of classes - where they are held 

Of the 500 classes 359 are held under trees (it rains quite 
frequently in Ukerewei) 48 in primary schools, 93 in huts built 
under self help schemes and houses belonging to individuals, 

Humber of iVdults Enrolled . 

By. 8th July 1971 some 26,000 adults were known to have 
enrolled. But, as is the case with most adult education prograomes 
the problem of the drop-outs has crept in. It is estimated that of 
the 26,000 adults enrolled 18,000 , adults were attending regularly 
in July 1971, The % rate of drop-outs is 30,77« 

But then July is the harvesting season - cotton perishes 
easily if not harvested in title - a fact that seems to account for 
this rather high rate of drop-outs- at the tine of the last visit, 

Prequency of class meetings 

Classes are free to meet as often as they wish provided that 
the teachers and the students agree on what is convenient to then. 
Generally speaking, however, classes meet at least thrice a week. 
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S ize of classes 

The size of an average class ranges between 35 and 40 students, 
Sone classes have started with as nany- as 50 students but have been 
faced with the fanous problen of drop-outs. Literacy teachers have 
been requested not to send away any illiterate . adults on the grounds 
that the nunber of classes was already too big. They have been advised 
to split large classes into two or more separate classes rather than 
discourage adults by turning then away. 



Compos ition of Classes by sex 

As . was noted above, 18,000 adults were attending regularly in 
July 1971. It is estimated, that about 15 % of these are females. 
Hence: the conposition of classes by sex can be roughly computed thus 



( 75 18000 N fgj^ales = 13,500 females 

''100 V , 

( X ) nales = 4500 males 

''100 . - 

Methods used : 

Only one method has been used so far in the literacy campaign. 
This is the direct method whereby a literacy teacher demonstrates 
on the board what is to be done then he assigns exercises for either 
the individual students or the whole class and he supervises and narks 
trying to help those students who need his assistance. 



TEACHERS 

How many are there_?_ 

When I paid the first visit in June 1971 there were 207 
Prinary School Teachers and 498 literacy Volunteer Teachers involved 
in the Ukerewe Literacy Oanpaign. Therefore, therewer.705 teachers 
teaching literacy in Dkerewe by June, By July sane year the 
number of primary school teachers involved in the campaign was still 
207 while the nunher of literacy volunteer teachers had risen to 
595 so that there were -altogether 802 teachers. Between June and 
July the nunber of literacy volunteer teachers rose by 97. A . 
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t«i above, 18,000 adulte were eUendlbg regularly In 
As was noted above, , fenales. 
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1»°0) feaalea = 13,500 fenaleo 
18000 ^ nales = 4500 oales 



T /fftthods used t 

-Par in the literacy canpaign. 

only one HZ,Z\ literacy teacher denonetratee 

Tble le 7te done then he aeelgna e.erclsee for either 

the individual eb^denta or the whole claee 

t^ing to help thoae abidenta who need hia aearatanoe. 

teachers 

How nany are ther^ 

When I paid the first visit in J 

Prioary School Teachers and 498 ° there were 705 teachers 

tn the Okerewe literacy canpaign. the 

teaching literacy in Ukerewe by June. canpaign was still 

-- Of, TearrhL Len to 

207 while the number ^ Between June and 

rnA”.".-, 

Training . ^ +he teachers has had a bias towards 

The training, received y First, for 

TViPre are two reasons for this. 

^notional , district within the Mwanza 

adninistrative purpos , Project Headquarters is 

Hegicn literacy: project is about the 
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training in the field of literacy. Of course, there is also the 
Institute of Adult Education but . teaching Literacy was not regarded 
as our field until very recently. The subject uatter of the 
training provided by the Project included: 

(a) The concept of Functional Literacy 

(b) Methods of teaching Functional Literacy which included 
the Discussion nethod and the Direct nethod, 

(c) Intergrating Agriculture with Functional Literacy 

(d) The place of Visual Aids in Functional Literacy 

(e) Teaching Practice in Functional Literacy 

(f) . Recruitnent and selection of literacy volunteer teachers 
.(g) Recruitnent of literacy students, 

(h) . Follow-up naterials. 

It will be noted that . although the teachers received a training that 
was Functional Literacy- oriented, Ukerewe is not included in the 
UNDP Work Oriented Adult Literacy Pilot Project, For this .reason the 
Project has concentrated only in the areas v/here the experiment is 
being conducted and has not been able to provide as much assis.t.anc.e as 
it would have wished to the Ukerewe Literacy Campaign, This means 
that the literacy teachers have actually been teaching traditional 
literacy . even, though they have received training in Functional 
Literacy. 

UNDP Work Oriented Adult Literacy trainers provided the 
training to: 

14 Ward Executive. Officers 

11 Civil Servants from Kilimo and Rural Development 
47 Primary School Head Teachers 
. 10 TANU Youth League Members 
10 TANU Branch Secretaries 
3 Division Secretaries 

Thus 95 literacy teachers have been. trained by the Project during 
a four day seminar in-September 1970, The DEO (AE) Ukerewe has also 
trained 112 primary School teachers plus 595 literacy volunteer 
^ teachers. The D.E.O, course took the form'of a one day course in 
ERJCrebruary 1971, 
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(a) Jho concept or i’unctiorua l-Ucrticy 

V &) I'.ethods of tcaelrant; I’uuctiorial tlteracy which Included 
the Dlocuaoior; uothod ur.d t;ie Direct ."method. 

{ c) Intorgrotinj .'.grl culture with Functional Literacy 

(d) Tho place of Vioual Aide in Functional Literacy 

( c) Teaching Practice in Functional Literacy 

(f) R-cruitnont and selection of litorncy volunteer teachers 

(g) Recruituent of literacy students, 

(h) Follow-up natorlals. 

It will bo noted that although the teachers received a training that 
was Functional Literacy- oriented, Ukerewe is not included in the 
UNDP Work Oriented Adult Literacy Pilot Project, For this xaason the 
Project has concentrated only in the areas where the experinent is 
being conducted and lias not been able to provide as imch assistance as 
it would have wished to the Ukerewe Literacy Campaign, This means 
that the literacy teachers have actually been teaching traditional 
literacy, even though they have received trainjuig in Functional 
Literacy, 

UNDP Work Oriented Adult Literacy trainers provided the 
training to: 

14 Ward Executive Officers 

11 Civil Servants from Kilino and Rural Developheht 
47 Primary School Head Teachers 
10 TANU Youth League Members 
10 TANU Branch Secretaries 
3 Division Secretaries 

Thus 95 literacy teachers have been. trained by the Project during 
a four day seminar in. September 1970, The DEO (AE) Ukerewe has also 
trained 112 primary School teachers plus 595 literacy volunteer 
teachers. The D.E.O, course took the form of a one day course in 
February 1971. 

Teachers' Qualifications ; 

Teachers* qualifications vary from: , .A 

■ Grade A with two years in teachers* training colleges after 

f form -IV. ■- 

Grade B -v/ith two years in teachers' training colleges after 
■S'td, 10 or above 

Grade C with two yeare in -teachers* training colleges after 
Std, 8 or above. 
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Voluntary teachers are Std. 7 and 8 leavers without teacher training 
background. As indicated in 3 (a) above there are 207 primary 
teachers and 595 literacy volunteer teachers. Of the 802 literacy 
teachers only 15 are fenaleo. 

Payment of Teachers 

Primary teachers receive their regular monthly salaries. No 
extra emoluments for teaching literacy no natter how hard they may 
work since this task lias been assigned to then as part of their 
duty to the nation- 

Voluntary literacy teachers, on the other hand, receive an 
honorary pay at the rate of 30/- per month for every successful 
literacy class they run. 

Materials 

Ukerewe is using the functional literacy. priners developed by 
the V/ork Oriented Adult Literacy Pilot Project. Specifically the 
UIculiTno wa Pariba Bora , books 1 and 2 and Utuzaji wa Janaa, In . . 
addition to these literacy priners large numbers of portabje black- 
boards, pencils and exercise books were usedn The old priners, , 

Jifunze Kusoma 1-3 were discontinued in Ukerev/e as the functional 
approach was prefered. In fact the- amount of practical work to : 

accompany the functional primers was very limited^ 

The supply of the various materials for the campaign was far ; 

from sufficient, even though 50?S of all lake Region supplies were,.. 1 

diverted to Ukerewe. Pencils and exercise books were in greatest j 

shortage, as in all of the districts that were conducting campaigns, j 

i 

\ 

Pollow-up materials ■ | 

As in all literacy campaigns, the question of follow-up materials | 

for the newly literate adults is very important. There were no follow- | 
up readers provided by the campaign and generally the chance of | 

getting anything else to read was quite remote. Copies of Urusi . he^ _, | 

Kwetu , Habarl Za Kwetu Ukerewe and a number of books supplied by ^ 

Tanganyika library Service were very popular ahd disappeared from the J 
dec’s office as soon as . they were noticed. Books that are in demand 
as followup readers include: Pamba Primers, Uvivu Bora, U-^zaji;Wa;- , 

Janaa, Afya, Elimu ya Nyumbani, and Siasa Ya Nchi Yetu. 
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Ptyynect of roachoro 

Pi-iuory teacht-ra rocclvc tiitlr ragulur monthly nAloxies. I. o 
extra euolunento for toachinc literacy no :::atter how hard they tx:y 
work since thlo tack lias been aaotgnod to then aa port of their 
duty to the nation. 

Voluntary literacy teacheya, on the other hand, receive an 
honorary pay at the rate of 30/- per uonth for every successful 
literacy class they mn. 



Materials 

Ukerewe is using the functional literacy priners developed by 
the V/ork Oriented Adult Literacy Pilot Project, Specifically the 
Ukulloa wa Panba Bora ^ books 1 and 2 and Utuzaji wa J anaa . In 
addition to these literacy priners large nuiabers of portable black- 
boards, pencils and exercise books were used. The old priners, 
Jifunze Kusona 1-3 were discontinued in Ukerewe as the functional 
approach was prefored. In fact the anount of practical work to 
accompany the functional priners weis very limited. 

The supply of the various naterials for the campaign was far 
from sufficient, even though 50% of all Lake Region supplies were - 
diverted to Ukerewe, Pencils and exercise books were in greatest 
shortage, as in all of the districts that were conducting campaigns. 



Pollow-up materials 

As in all literacy campaigns, the question of follow-up naterials 
for the newly literate adults is very important. There were no follow- 
up readers provided by the campaign and generally the chance of 
getting anything else to read was quite remote. Copies of Urusi Leo « 
Kwetu t Habari Za Kwetu Ukerewe and a number of books supplied by 
Tanganyika Library Service v/ere very popular and disappeared from the 
dec's office as soon as - they were noticed. Books that are in demand 
as follow up readers include; Panba Primers, Uvivu Bora, U'^zaji wa; 
Janaa, Afya, Elim ya Uyumbani, and Siasa Ya Nchi Yetu, 

The S tandard, the Nationalist, Uhuru and Ngurumo all reach :' 
Ukerevre,; but they very seldom get out of Nansio and Murutungufuj the 
largest - towns. Film Tanzania also reaches Ukerewe and is very 
popular. There is a need for mch- wider distribution of newspapers. . 
and- booklets as well as , continued expansion of the lural libraiy 
service of TYS. Follow-up naterials need to be planned as an 
integral part of the campaign along with the priners, pencils and 
blackboards,,. . 
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A plan for teutijag the nev/ literatoo which involved three 
steps was worked at. The person to bo tested would first read aloud 
a previously unseen passage. He would then write a passage that was 
read by the judges and finally the learner would bo required to answer 
written questions on the subject. It was thought that it would toko 
about one year for nost adults, to pass the test. By the official end 
of the canpaign very little testing has been done on Ukerewe or.d the 
results of the canpaign were based alnost. exclusively on the enrol- 
ment figures ac cumulated fron each centre. 



j’robleins in the Canpaign as seen by the Organisers 

The problens encountered by the organisers can be briefly listed 
as follows: 

1, Convincing illiterate persons that they shoiad learn to 
read and v/rite, 

2, Maintaining attendance, 

3, Obtaining enough materials, 

4, Finding enough teachers, (there seemed to.be reluctance on 
the part of those already, literate to help. The nore . 

. educated a person was, the least likely he was to help). 

5, Transportation was insufficient, 

6, Social functions such. as beer drinlcing and ngomas are a 
constant interruption. 



Problems in. the Campaign as seen by the Teachers 

Primary school teachers folt that they were already over— 

- loaded with work, involving teaching children, 

2. Voluntary teachers had great difficulties with the monthly 
stipend. They were at first paid 30/= for each successful 
class per month. This was later reduced to 20/= and for 
many teachers the monthly payments were as late as. six 
months. For still others, the money never arrived. This 
led to a great lowering of morale among the voluntary teachers 
3.. The supply of primers, exercise books and pencils was’ 
insuff icient. 



Problems in the canpaign as seen by the Participan ts 

1, Most of ■ the adult population over 30 do not see the 
importance of literacy for themselves. Their feeling is that if 
their children who finish Std. ft- 



tyj ^ ■:w. J I iw-iXT.fcr •oull it r««iulffc(l to ■••rjswtr 

written :jueetlor.j on t:x- e-tject, ! m:-m tlujugiat tiZi.Z It wouli tnke 
about one year for .’.oat rulultj to piuac the teat. By tnt official ei;<i 
of the CECjpai^r. very little tcatir<? i:oa boon done on 'Jkorowe ord the 
reoultc of the Cfuupnign vrore baaed alnoat oxcluoivoly on the enrol- 
L:«nt fi^^rco accunulatcd fro- each centre. 



Probleca In the Cmupnlj^n ao aeen by the Orttanloejrs 

The problons encountered by the organisers can be briefly listed 
as follows: 

1, Convincing illiterate persona that they should learn to 
read and write. 

2. Maintaining attendance. 

5, Obtaining enough naterials. 

4, Finding enough teachers, (there seened to be reluctance on 
the port of those already literate to help. The nore 
educated a person was, the least likely he was to help), 

5, Transportation was insufficient, 

6, Social functions such.cs beer drinlcing and ngonas are a 
constant interruption. 



Problens in the Canpaign as seen by the Teachers 

1, Primary school teachers felt that they were already over- 
loaded with work involving teaching children* 

2, Voluntary teachers had great difficulties with the monthly 
stipend. They were at first paid 30/= for each successful 
class per month. This was later reduced to 20/= and for 

■ T . 

many teachers the monthly payments were as late as. six 
months. For still others, the money never arrived. This 
^ led to a great lowering of morale among the voluntary teachers, 

3, The supply of primers, exercise books and pencils was 
insufficient. . 



Problems in the campaign as seen by the Participan ts 

1, Most of- the adult population over 30 do not see the 
importance of literacy for themselves. Their feeling is that if 
their children who finish Std, VII come home and have nothing to do, 
than more attention should be spent on these, youths than on the 
adults who are already- engaged in active lives. They point out. that 
many of the Std. VII leavers are gradually becoming illiterate them- 
selves. 
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Qvorall renarlcs 

The public rospooae to the ccnpaign, despite the uncertainty 
ae to the value of literacy, «ae larger than the supply of prinere, 
exercise books and pencils. Many people as a result .were enrol e 
but never had a chance to read a priner of their own. Often the 
naterials had to be shared anong nony people, naking rapid progress 
difficult, in other cases that naterials arrived long after the 
Classes had been foiued- and those who were enrolled had lost interest 
and were reluctant to return. In nony cases, however, the con es s 
and traditional fines inposed on those who did not attend were eno 
to maintain mite a high attendance. Had more naterials been 
available, the number of literates would have been very close 

enrolnonl; figures# 

in addition to the shortage of reading and writing naterials, 
there was generally a shortage of funds specially set aside to use 
for the literacy campaign. This resulted in the cutting o 
honcraries to voluntary teacheas after the campaign was underw^. 

•p +Vifi volunteers. The shortage of transportation 
discouraging aany of the volunteer 

was also felt in supervision and distribution of materials. 

Given the difficulties, which are always more, prominent in 
experimental campaigns, the fact that about 90/. of the illiterat 
were enrolled in classes is quite encouraging. Clearly the 
enthusiasn and Hard work of Mr. Sa;diki, the Area Oommlssloner, an 
Mr. Pussi, the DEO Adult Education, have produced significon 
results. It is hoped ’that the progress made during the year o 
cLpaign will not be left onee the year has gone, anl that those 
students who have made- such solid beginnings will be able to continue 

to permanent and productive literacy. 
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P.J. Mhaiki 



Psoplo Intorvlewedt 



Regional Education Officer - Mtwara 
District Education Officer (Adult Education) 
District Education Officer (Adult Education) 
Area CommiGsioner - Masasi 
TANU Chairman - Masasi 
Area Secretary - Masasi 
Agriculture Officer — Masasi 
People at 10 adult class centre 



Mtwara 

Masasi 



Masasi District is in the Mtwara Region. It borders Tunduru 
District in the south, Newala and Mtwara end lindi on the oast 
and Haohingwea on the west. Main tribes are Wainwera, Wayao, Wamakua 
an asakondo. Total population, according to 1970 Small Pox 
census is 227,858. The main occupation of the people is fanning. 

The mam cash crop is cashewnuts. Pood crops are cassava, rice, 
maize and millet. Animal husbandry 1s rare «d so moat is rare 
but as cattle have been introduced now meat begins to be common. 



People are mostly Christians. (Homan Oathollca^ “glioans) but 
With some Moslems. Most Primary Schools wers bunded by Christian' 
missions and very few by the local Oovernraent. Most of the lltorato 
and educated people in the District are Christians. Although 

there used to be 140 Primary Schools in Masasi District these 
have been reduced to 104. 



In 1971 President Nyerore declared that Masasi District should 
be completoly literate by December 1971. The main reason for 
selecting this District was the fact there are many Primary Schools. 

oraoy was thought to bo high, compared to other District in Tanzania 
With the exception of Bukoba and Moshi Districts. 



The CenauHi 

In March 1971 the District Development and Planning Committee 

•.Vln-n 4.U m A >TTT n 



togo thor with TANU and ±ha 



.J. I-Ihaiki 



People interviewed t 

Regional Education Officer - Mtwara 
District Education Officer (Adult Education) - Mtwara 
District Education Officer (Adult Education) - Masasi 
Area Commissioner - Masasi . 

TANU Chairman - Masasi 
Area Secretary - Masasi 
Agriculture Officer - Masasi 
People at 10 adult class centre 

Masasi District is in the Mtwara Region* It borders Tunduru 

District in the southj Newala and Mtwara and Lindi on the east 

and Nachingwea on the west# Main tribes are Wamwera, Wayao, Wamakua 

and Wamakonde. Total population, according to 1970 Small Pox 

census is 227,858. The main occupation of the people is farming. 

The main cash crop is cashewnuts. Pood crops are cassava^ rice, 

maize and millet# Animal' husbandry is rare and so meat is rare 

but as cattle have been introduced now moat begins to be common. 

_ _ , , and 

People are mostly Christians# (Roman. Catholicsi^Anglicans) but 

with some Moslems# Most Primary Schools were funded by Christian 

missions and very few by the local Government. Most of the literate 

and educated people in the District are Christians# AlthotJgh 

there used to be 140 Primary Schools in Masasi District these 

have been reduced to 104 • 

In 1971 President Nyerore declared that Masasi District should 
be completely literate by December 1971# The main reason for 
selecting this District was the fact there are many Primary Schools# 
literacy was thought to bo high, compared to other District in Tanzania 
with the exception of Bukoba and Moshi Districts# 

The Censust 

In Maroh 1971 the District Development and Planning Committee 
together with TANU and the Education Office started plans to eradicate 
illiteracy in Masasi by conducting a census of the illiterate people# 

A form was designed# This was distributed to Wards and 10 cell 
leaders to collect statistics# When results were collected it was 
found that out of a population of 227,858 people about 60,000 people 
were illiterate. This was rather aarprise, because the prevailing 
notion otside Masasi was that there were only a few illiterate 
people. The illiteracy element has been increased by immigrants 
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from Mozambique and also by the fact that fees are payable in 
Primary Schools. Many parents have either not sent children to 
school or withdrawn them from primary school. 

The Political Campaigns: 

After the size of the problem was identified the next step 
in the planning stage was the campaign in March 1971. This was 
a drive to make the campaign known to the people and to motivate 
them in order to make all illiterate people participate fully. 

The campaign was spearheaded by the District TANU Chairman, the 
Area Commissioner, Members of Parliaments and their respective 
counterparts in the Divisions and Wards. These organised public 
meeting to explain the meaning and importance of the campaign in 
the Wards and Villages. Altogether 37 mootings were held in- March 
1971, covering the whole of Masasl Diotrict. The schools: Primary, 
Secondary and Colleges of. National Education had an important role 
to play during the campaign. At every meeting of the campaign 
the local schools, had to set a dramatic atmosphere of the meeting 
by processions, singing, dancing and carrying posters and cards 
with slogans like »»PUTA UJINGA" etc. They would also sing words 
of significance to the campaign. The response was groat, 

* 

The Programme PolloW"Up: 

This campaign was followed by detailed programmes by the 
District Heads of Government. Those split in 8 groups. Each 
Department head is accompanied by TANU members at the District, 
Division and Ward level. They address the public on specific 
programmes. So the District Education Officers followed the political 
campaign to explain about the implementation and administration of 
adult education campaign, the arrangments of materials such as books, 
chalks, exorcise books, blackboards, pencils, the employment of 
voluntary teachers, the payment of honorarium, the formation of 

IV 

Divisional Ward and Class Adult Education Committees and the 
collection of statistics were all explained. The procedure of 
opening "adult classes, especially outside the schools, were 
explained. Classes opened outside schools were 519« 

The Training of Toachersj. 

The District Education Officer (Adult Education) conducted 




school or withdrawn thorn from primary school. 

The Political Campaignst 

After the size of the problem wns identified the next step 
in the planning stage was the campaign in March 1971. This was 
a drive to make the campaign Imown to the people and to motivate 
them in order to make all illiterate people participate fully. 

The campaign was spearheaded by the District TANU Chairman, the 
Area Commissioner, Members of Parliaments and their respective 
counterparts in the Divisions and Wards. These organised public 
meeting to explain the meaning and importance of the campaign in 
the Wards and Villages. Altogether 37 meetings were held in March 
1971> covering the whole of Masasl District. The schools: Primary, 
Secondary and Colleges of .National Education had an important role 
to play during the campaign. At every meeting of the campaign 
the local schools, had to set a dramatic atmosphere of the meeting 
by processions, singing, dancing and carrying posters and cards 
with slogans like "PUTA UJINGA" etc. They would also sing words 
of significance to the campaign. The response was groat. 

ft 

The Programme Follow-up: 

This campaign was followed by detailed programmes by the 
District Heads of Government. Those split in 8 groups. Each 
Department head is accompanied by TANU members at the District, 
Division and Ward level. They address the public on specific 
programmes. So the District Education Officers followed the political 
campaign to explain about the implementation and administration of 
adult eduoation campaign, the arrangments of materials such as books, 
chalks, exercise books, blackboards, pencils, the employment of 
voluntary teachers, the payment of honorarium, the formation of 
Divisional Ward and Class Adult Education Committees and the 
collection of statistics were all explained. The procedure of 
opening "adult classes, especially outside the schools, were 
explained. Classes opened outside schools were 519« 

I 

The Training of Teachers: 

The District Education Officer (Adult Education) conducted 
one day training sei-iinars of Seoondary Schools students in Masasi 
Girla Secondary School, Ndanda Secondary School, Chidya Secondary 
School and Ndwika College of National Education. Now there are 
430 students participating in teaching. Two day training seminars 
were conducted to voluntary teachers and now about 640 voluntary 
teachers participate in teaching. 
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nn-nnnratlon of the DE n(AT;^in the Region; 

To spood up this training District Education Officers (Adult 

Education) from other Districts had to come to Maaasi to help 
in tho training of these teachers. When the teaching started in 
April all the District Education Officers (Adult Education), 
had to come to Masasi help tho distribution of materials, o.g. 
books, blacktcards, and pencils. The co-operation continues 
until now. Each District Education Officer from an other District 
has to stay in Masasi District at least for two weeks at a stretch 
to assist the DEO (AE) in Masasi. This assistance is in addition to 
what ho gets from the DEO (Administration) and the DEO (inspootorato) 
who are in the offico with him. 



Co-oporation with othor Ministries »_ 

TANU and TAPA have taken the front role in evangelising for 
adult education and motivating the people. There isn’t anyone in 
Masasi who is not aware of the nows. In fact TMU has made it clear 
that there must be division of labour. MU will do the political 
motivation and the Government Ministries will implement the programmes. 
MU and TAPA have done this very effectively through a political 
campaign in March and now they arc carrying on a second and final 
campaign in October which will end on the 30th of October. This 
final campaign is meant to bring out the remaining hide outs and 
spur the people to make the final effort in order to complete the 
task before Becember 1971. 

On the implementation side the main responsibility has fallen 
on the Ministry of National Education in Draining teachers, distributing 
materials, supervising, paying of honorarium, recruitment of teachers, 
finding transport, etc. Tho work ha$ proved strenuous in the face 
^ ■ of marQT difficulties. One of the difficulties has boon to get enough 
f co-operation from the servants of other ministries. This difficulty 
I has been due to pressure ofwcrk, lack of manpower, lack of sufficient 
appreciation of tho value for adult education and also to some 
ERIC extend absence of directives from higher authorities in their 

n.-i Lia niiintlonLid i n.irhnrn4 p.r.gr:i.-T.l. AccistancC. 
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• iiu:: Liic teaching started in 
April all the District Education Officers (Adult Education) 
had to come to Masasi help the distribution of materials, o.g. 
books, blackboards, and pencils. The co-operation continues 
until now. Each District Education Officer from an other District 
has to stay in Masasi District at least for two weeks at a stretch 
to assist the DEO (ae) in Masasi. This assistance is in addition to 

what he gets from the DEO (Administration) and the DEO (inspectorate) 
who are in the office with him. 

Co-operation with other Ministries t 

TAND and TAPA have taken the front role in evangelising for 
adult education and motivating the people. There isn*t anyone in 
Masasi who is not aware of the nows. In fact TANU has made it clear 
that there must be division of labour, TMU will do the political 
motivation and the Government Ministries will implement the programmes. 
TANU and TAPA have done this very effectively through a political 
campaign in March and now they arc carrying on a second and final 
campaign in October which will end on the 30th of October, This 
final campaign is meant to bring out the remaining hide outs and 

spur the people to make the final effort in order to complete the 
task before December 1971. 

On the Implemontation side the main responsibility has fallen 

on the Ministry of National Eduoation in training teaohors, distrlbntinc 

materials, supervising, paying of honorarium, recruitment of teaohors, 

finding transport, etc. The work has proved strenuous in the face 

Ofminor difficulties. One of the diffioultios has boon to got enough 

co-operation from the servants of ether ministries. This difficulty 

hao been due to pressure ofwcrk, lack of manpower, lack of sufficient 

appreciation of tho value for adult education and also to some 

oxtond absence of directives from higher authorities in their 

ministries. The last mentioned cause is perhaps crucial. Assistance 

has often been solleltod on personal relationship basis. Some Minietriec 

as participated more than others in various aspects in the campaign, 

in lending transportation and in teaching adult classes. There hae 

been a tendency somotinos for some Ministries to conduct separate 

classes. In teaching adult olaeeoe Maondoleo and Afya has been 

more co-operative. Tho total roeult of this situation of =o-operation 

las boon that adult classes are mainly literacy classes oonduotod 

by Primary School Toaohors, voluntary teaohors and Secondary 
School students. 
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Participation of Secondary Schools and Collegws of National Educationt 

Ndanda Secondary School - 31 student teachers 

Chidya Secondary School *• 35 student teachers 

Masasi Girls Secondary School - 100 student teachers 

In Ndwika College of National Education all staff and students 
participate* The school teaches and supervises 16 adult class 
centres around the school* 

Suporvl-slon of Classes; 

Various aspects need supervision. The Adult Education Class 
Committee choses a chairman and' chooses the teacher, Tho chairman 
and the teacher supervise attendance. Each headteacher is in 
charge of a number of class centr’es away from his school. He 
supervises the teachers and is supposed to give them occasional 
training too# He is also responsible for collecting statistics. 

The District Education Cfficer (Adult Education) ^ and the other 
District Education C±'f icers supervise all class centres and try 
to solve problems. Local political heads and civil servants visit 
class centres to identify problems and’ try to solve them or pass 
them to the Ministry of National Education Officers, The adult 
students "cry much like to be visited by responsibla officers and 
by visitors from othor places. They feel- very much encouraged* 

T esting: 

There has been no testing of literacy classes so far* (December 
1971 ) • Discussions are going about the form of testing tuid evaluation 
of literacy. The District Committee does not seem to favour written 

1 

testing* They would like to see an assesemenA based dn thoir 
daily performance and then declare able people literate# 

« 

ghe Campaign in Operation: 

The policy was to open each new class officially by some 
political or government head, but tho motivation by TANU was so 
perfect^ the enthusiasm was so high 'and tho response of the people 
so positive that classes sprang up like mushrooms and employed 'teachers 
multiplied so fast, that it was not possible to open all the classes 
officially* Tho list of teachers who should be paid honorarium 

Iw.ay o out C f J .n t c r.nd LIlU t > i I ini .-.t’ —1 



In Ndwika CollogG of National Education all staff and students 
participate* The school teachee and supervises 16 adult class 
centres around the school. 

Supervision of Classes? 

Various aspects need supervision. The Adult Education Class 
Committee choses a chairman and’ chooses the teacher. The chairman 
and the teacher supervise attendance. Each headteacher is in 
charge of a number of class centr'es away from his school. He 
supervises the teachers and is supposed to give them occasional 
training too. He is also responsible for collecting statistics. 

The District Education Officer (Adult Education), and the other 
District Education Officers aupervise all class centres and try 
to solve problems. Local political heads and civil servants visit 
class centres to identify problems and' try to solve them or pass 
thorn to the Ministry of National Education Officers, The adult 
students "cry much like to be visited by responsible, officers and 
by visitors from other places. They feel very much encouraged. 

Testing: 

There has been no testing of literacy classes oo far* (December 
1971 ). Discussions are going about the form of testing and evaluation 
of literacy. The District Committee does not seem to favour written 
testing. They would like to see an assessment based <3n their 
daily perfoimanco and then declare able people literate, 

« 

Bhe Campaign in Operation: 

The policy was to open each new class officially by some 
political or government head, but the motivation by TANU v/as so 
perfect, the enthusiasm was 30 high *and the response of the people 
so positive that classes sprang up like mushrooms and employed ’teachers 
multiplied so fast, that it was not possible to open all the classes 
The list of teachers who should be paid honorarium 
was always out of date and the honorarium of Sha. 30/= per month 
was often shared between two teachers by private mutual agreement. ’ 

As usual more women attend then men. At some placess persuasion 

was necessary to get men and womea sit together in the same classes 

as they do at the pombe places. 
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It took sometime to get the first Literacy Primer Book I, 

the blackboard, the chalks, the exorcise books and the pencils. 

Work began as supplies arrived and the numbetr of attendants swelled. 

Besides the literacy classes - Political Education was given to all, 

aspects of homecraft were given to women depending on the availability 

of teachers from the schools or Maendeleo, Occasional lessons on 

health were given if a health officer was available, Depefiding 

on the compotance of teachers and availability of materials, more 

adults wore encouraged to join and depending on the weakness of the 

teachers and scarcity of materials more people were dscouraged. 

Some ingenous teachers made their adult students write on the 

floor because of the lack of materials. Some adults classes 

meeting under cashwnut trees have volunteered to build temprary 

shelters out of poles, that and mud. There are now about 70 

such shelters scattered around the district. The campaign contiued 

and babout June many people had finished Book I of literacy primax* 

The slower adults and the poor, attendants were dtill battling with’ 

literacy primer Book I by October 1971 at various stages, 

Because of lack of second stage primers those who had 

finished Book I either tried much harder booki^repeated Book I 

or practiced writing. Going round one afternoon, I found a classa 

a 

practising to v/rit(^ letter, one of them wrote this: 

’.'The Area Coipmissioner I have finished reading Book I, where 
is Book II now? Shall wo‘ go on reading Book I until 1972? 

You told us that we have to be literate by December 1971. Please 
bring Book II as soon cs possible", 

I sent this letter to the Area Commissioner who promised to 
answer the classl 

Due toui^oreseen problems connnected with materials and 
honoraria, enthusiasm has waned. In addition, Uraka (an akaholic 
drink made fi-om cashewnut fruit) and Ramadhari- (Moslem fasting'period)" 
have meant that ugular attendance has become a problem. After 
discussions in relevant committees it has been agreed that there 
should bo no drinking before 4 p.m, so that people can attend adult 
classes* A second political campaign started in October to end of 
the 30th of October, This campaign is aimed at reciving the spirit 
and bringing out the last hide outs* But the leader of the 



h 1th wer- given if a health officer was available. Dop.-a ing 

! noo of to^ohors and availabiXity of matorials, more 
oa the oompotance ,,, of the 

ndults were encouraged to 30 m an y 

teachers and scarcity of materials more people were 

SO.C ingenous teachers made their adult students -ito = e 

V „ the lack of materials. Some adults classes 

floor because of the lack , , to build temprary 

aoeting under cashwnut treee have volunteered to burld 

lltors out of pios, that and mud. fhere are now about 

such sheltors scattorod around the district. The campaign 

and ;)about June many people had finished Book ^ 

fho slower adults end the poor, attendants were ^xll battling 

literacy primer Book I by October 1971 at various st^es, 

Because of lack of second stage primers those who ha ^ ^ 

finished Book I either tried much harder “ 

or practiced writing. Ooing round one afternoon, I found cl, 

practising to writ<j; letter, one of them wrote this. 

"The Area Oopiissioner,,. I have finished reading Book I, w ere 

fo Book XX now7 Shall wc go on reading Book X -- 

V. +0 ho liforatG by December 1971« 

You told us that we have to be litorato y 

bring Book II as soon as possible". 

I sent this letter to the Area Commissioner who promised 
answer the classl 

Due to unforeseen problems connnected with materials “ 
honoraria enthusiasm has waned. In addition, Uraka (an , 

arink' made »om cashnwnut fruit) and Eamadhah (Moslem 
have meant that ngular attendance has become a prob cm. 
discussions in relevant committees it has been 

should be no drinking before 4 p.m. ac that people can attend a 

classes. A second political campaign started in October to end of 

the 30th of October. This campaign is aimed at recivlng the splri 

and bringing out the last hide outs. But the leader of tho^ 

campaign has exhorted the officers of the Ministry of 

Education to solve the problem of ■ naterials and the ° 

ronorarla as soon as possible if they are to meet the deadline date 

•,:i +V 1 C.+ the task could have completed 
The Area Commissioner said that the -cbsk 

by August 1971 had there been enough materials. The Area 

Commissioner insdited on the following as X left his office. 
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1. Materials should be brought urgently* 

2* The voluntary tes},chers should be paid quickly at 
Shs. 30 A per month and not Shs. 15/-. During the 
Campaign TANU heads had promised people Shs, 30/=, 

It is ombarrasing to change this statement, 

34 Whatever materials there are in Masasi should be distributed 

at once,. 

4, District Education Officers of Masasi and other Districts 
in Mtwara should co-operate in the distribution of 
materials and effecting quick payments. 




/ 
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When asked whether he thought Masasi would be literate by 
December, he says that given all the materials the District 
would be 95 ^ literate. The Regional Education Officer of Mtwara 
also thinks Masasi will be 95^ literate,' but the District 
Education Officer (Adult Education) and the Acting Area 
Secretary think that 75^ to 80^ is more realistic. 

Social' Change: 

The Area Commissioner, the Regional Education Officer and 
the District Education Officer (Adult Education) were asked 
to comment on the question whether, so far they noticed, any 
development in the people which could said to be a result of 
this Adult Education campaign? They all seem to agree that 
people have become much more politically aware and their 
jjarticipation in discussions in public meetings has increase i. 

An cii^.mple was quoted of an adult studen who asked whether tuo 
Parliament has passed a law that all adults have' to attend classes 
in Masasi? Tho man explained that he had tried to find out from 
his. M,P, if in recent parliament sitting they passed, such a law. 
This kind of question made the Area Commissioner think quite 
a bit how to explain itl When adult people are asked about 
the benefit of adult education they invariably say that they 
are grateful because now they begin to see light by being 
able to read and write and by learning Siasa "(politloal" edueation) 



There are social aspects and customs in Masasi among 
the Wamwera and Yao that do not go well with development and 
it is hoped that adult education will induce the required 
change and development,. One of the customs is •limbumba’. 
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Campaign TANU heads had proaisod pooplo Shs, 30/=* 

It is ombarrasing to change this statement. 

34 Whatever materials there are in Masasi should be distributed 
at once. 

4. District Education Officers of Masasi eind other Districts 
in Mtwara should co-operate in the distribution of 
materials and effecting quick payments* 

When asked whether he thought Masasi would be literate by 
December, he says that given all the materials the District 
would be 955^ literate. The Regional Education Officer of Mtwara 
also thinks Masasi will be 955^ literate,' but the District 
Education Officer (Adult Education) and the Actii:rr Area 
Secretary think that 75^ to is more realistic. 

Social' Change: 

The Area Commissioner, the Regional Education Officer and 
the District Education Officer (Adult Education) were asked 
to comment on the question whether, so far .they noticed, any 
development in the people which could said to be a result of 
this Adult Education campaign? They all seem to agree that 
people have become much more politically aware and their 
j)articipation in discussions in public meetings has increased. 

An example was quoted of an adult studen who asked whether the 
Parliament has passed a law that all adults have' to attend classes 
in Masasi? The man explained that he had tried to find out from 
his. M.P* if in recent parliament sitting they passed- such a law* 

This kind of question made the Area Commissioner think quite 
a bit how to explain itl When adult people are asked about 
the benefii; of adult education they invariably say that they 
are grateful because now they begin to see light by being 
able to read and write and by learning Siasa~(politicai' education) 

There are social aspects and customs in Masasi among 
the Wamwera and Yao that do not go well . with development and 
it is hoped that adult education will induce the rsquired 
change ^d development.. 0n_e of the customs is *limbumba*»; 

On marrying a man goes to live at the wifes home* The children 
take the mothers name and the belong- to the mother* The wife 
can dismiss the husband and when he goes, the children remain 
with the mother, without the necessa^ discipline, of the father. 

"so 
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Any houses or crops are left with the wifo. The father 
can start all over again elsewhere. This custom raise 
the problem of the education, training and discipline of the 
children and the. economic security of the husband and the Wife. 

It also weakens the commitment of the husband in development ► 
projects in the home and in the village. The Regional Commissioner, 
the Area Commissioner, and TANU and Government leaders have noticed 
this to be a hindrance to quick development. The educated Mweras 
gradually break away -from this tradition and found families which 
have the man as head of the family. There are also remnants of a fast 
dying social custom of Mwinyi. A Mwinyi is an honoured and 
respected person whi is not supposed to work, .Other people 
are supposed to v/ork for him. . 

Problems faced; 

% 

There are a certain problems faced by the campaign in Masasi 
District, Whether the Masasi people will be lOOjg literatb ' 
depends very much on how quickly some of these problems are solved: 

Iiack of Materialai 

The political campaign was well planned and has been 
very successful in bringing people out to attend classes. 

Book I of the literacy primer came late, and materials 
; like blackboards, exercise books and pencils came in slowly. 
Some people in places resorted on writing vith fingers 
on the dustl In many places Book ! of the Primer has 
been covered and there are no Book II, even as late as 
October,. Other materiasl are still in general shorta-ge. 

Even with the available materials distribution has 
been slow due to lack of manpower, lack of transport 
and the multiplicity of class centres. 

Traini ng of Teachers: 

As noted, the minimum of training was given at the start 
to Secondary School students, Primary School Headteachers 
and to Voluntary teacher. Due to lack of funds, shortage ' 
of manpower, labk of transport, distribution of materials, 

w. - - 



projects in the homo and in the village# The Regional ComaiissionGr, 
the Area Conuaissioner) and TANU and Government leaders have noticed 
this to be a hindrance to quick development. The educated Mweras 
gradually break away -from this tradition and found families which 
have the man as head of the family. There are also remnants of a fast 
dying social custom of Mwinyi, A Mwinyi is an honoured and 
respected person whi is not supposed to work. Other people 
are supposed to work for him. 

Problems faced; 

There are a certain problems faced by the campaign in Masasi 
District# Whether the Masasi people will be 100^ literate 
depends very much on how quickly some of these problems are solved. 

1# Lack of Materials: 

The political campaign was well planned and has been 
very successful in bringing people out to attend classes. 

Book I of the literacy primer came late, and materials 
. like blackboards, exercise books and pencils came in slowly# 
Some people in places resorted on writing vith iingers 
on the dusti In many places Book I of the Primer has 
been covered and there are no Book II, even as late as 
October,. Other materiasl are still in general shortage# 

Even with the available materials distribution has 
been slow due to lack of manpower, lack of transport 
and the multiplicity of class centres# 

2# Training of Teachers; 

As noted, the minimum of training was given at the start 
to Secondary School students. Primary School Headteachers 
and to Voluntary teacher. Due to lack ef funds, shortage ’ 
of manpower, lack of transport, distribution of materials, 
collection of statistics’ and compilation of reports it has 
• been Impossible to do’ any follow up training of teachers 
or. hold new training seminars for newly recruited teachers. 

The training of teachers is very important because it 
.. would reduce dropouts considerably’J The literacy work 
could bo accomplished in half the time# 
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5, The paying of honorarium;. 

Throughout the campaign' period it was made clear that 
a honorarium of Shs. 30/= per month would be paid to 
voluntary teachers. Due to financil administrati-ve- 
problems there have arisen many complaints because 
either the cheque had not arrived from Dar. es Salaam 
or it was not paid on time. At the beginning of the 
1971/72 financial year it was explained that due to 
stringent economic measures the honorarium was to be 
reduced to Shs. l5/= per month. This news dishearted 
the teachers and disturbed the political heads who had 
announced about the Shs. 30/= honorarium. By October 
the District Education Officer (Adult Education) in 
Masasi had received a cheque ofShs. 30,000/* to pay 
honorarium. The Area Commissioner insisted that the 
teachers be paid Shs. 30/= and not Shs. 15/= 

4. Drinking; 

Masasi has the cashewnut as cash crop. A drink called 
•Uraka’ is made out of the fruit and 'NIPA* a spirit 
of very high alcoholic content is also made out of the 
fruit when the fruit is in season, as it is in October. 
Drinking out of hours has caused poor attendance. Adult 
Education Committees have tried to deal with the problem 
by agreeing that drinking should not start before 4 p.m. 

5 . T)o.tin-iT.ati.on bv nost Primary _S chool teachers and studen t s : 
As noted above, only Ndwika College of National Education 
staff and students have been fully committed to the 
campaign. The number of students and staff involved 
from the other post primary school is minimal. 

If all school manpower followed the example of Ndwil», 
much more could have been done. 

6. Participation by other M inistries: 

. ' As elsewhere Adult Education is looked upon as the work 
of the officers of the Ministry of National Education 
only. In Masasi TANU leaders at various levels have 
understood their responsibility in Adult Education 



problems there have arisen mpaiy complain-cs because., 
either the cheque had not arrived from Bar es Salaam 
or it was not paid on time. At the beginning of the 
1971/72 financial year it was explained that duo to 
stringent economic measures the honorarium was to be 
reduced to Shs. 15/= per month. This news dishearted 
the teachers and disturbed the political heads who had 
announced about the Shs, 30/= honorarium. By October 
the District Education Officer (Adult Education) in 
Masasi had received a cheque ofShs. 30,000/« to pay 
honorarium. The Area Commissioner insisted that the 
teachers be paid Shs, 30/= and not Shs. 15/— 

4 , Drinking; 

Masasi has the cashewnut as cash crop. A drink called 
•Uraka' is made out of the fruit and ’NIPA' a spirit 
of very high alcoholic content is also made out of the 
fruit when the fruit is in season, as it is in October, 
Drinking out of hours has caused poor attendance. Adult 
Education Committees have tried to deal with the problem 
by agreeing that drinking should not start before 4 p.m, 

5, Participation by post Primary School tea chers and student^ 
As noted above, only Ndwika College of National Education 
staff and students have been fully committed to the 
campaign. The number of students and staff involved 

from the other post primary school is minimal. 

If q 11 school manpower followed the example of Ndwil»f 
much more could have been done, 

6 ., Participation by other Ministries; 

As elsewhere Adult Education is looked upon as the work 
of the officers of the Ministry of National Education 
only. In Masasi TANU leaders at various levels have 
understood their responsibility in Adult Education 
and much of the mobilisation is due to their efforts. > 

Staff of other ministries have participated in different 
degrees but generally more and better participation 
is desired. 
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KILIMANJARO piSTR-IGT- 
C.K, Maganga 

BASIC ORGANISATION 
A. THE COMMITTEES 
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^ Education Committee ( a separate entity 
from the District Development Committee) was the chief body in ^ 
charge of the campaign in the District. 



f.. District Chairman of TAITU was its Chairman and the DEO 
^.Adult Education) its Secretary. Members included District heads of 

and NUTA District Officials as well as the Moshi 
Town and Kilimanjaro District Council officials: the . Deputy Town 
Clerk and the Kilimanjaro District Council Executive Secretary. 



regularly (once a month) at the TANU District Office 

in Moshi. During its sessions it heard reports on the progress and 
problems of the campaign. o « ^^xugress ana 



For example, it received information and records regarding: 



(a) Total enrolments in the District in comparison with 

the estimated total number of illiterates in the District. 



(b) The total number of learners who had completed two 
primers . 



M Total number of centres as well as places or wards where 
attendances were declining. 



Thus by the mere fact that such reports and problems v/ere 
exposed to this committee an interest was aroused among its various 
members so that they supported the campaign by involving the various 
ministries and organisations they represented. 



One can say that the District Committee structure and function- 

and supervisional element In the 

literacy campaign. 



There were, below the District Adult Education Committee, the 
Education Committees. It is unfortunate that none 
f the researchers got sufficient information as to their functioning 
However, . District Education Office of Adult Education it 

was learnt thav the Division Adult Education Committees had similar 
arrangements like the District Adult Education Committee 
^th representations from Government Ministries as well as TANU and 
Local Administration. It is difficult to tell how well they functione 
of the Educational Officials seemed directly represented at 
^visional level. Indeed it is also difficult to be sure whether 

irthrST! Division although this is implied 

in the District Education Officer’s report. 



rnrrmii the Divisional level were the ward Adult Education 
Commtteeb.^ There were about. 40 in Killnan.iaro Ilstrini.. Tb.v 
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The Dis'ti’ic't Adult) Educstion Conunit'tee ( a separate entity 
from the District Development Commit bee) was the chief body in 
charge of the campaign in the District. 



The District Chairman of TAlfU was it?s Chairman and the DEO 
(Adult Education) its Secretary. Members included District heads of 
governments, TANU and NUTA District Officials as well as the Moshi 
Town and Kilimanjaro District Council officials; the Deputy Town 
Clerk and the Kilimanjaro District Council Executive Secretary. 

It met regularly (once a month) at the TAKU District Office 
in Moshi. During its sessions it heard reports on the progress and 
problems of the campaign. 



For example, it received information and records regarding; 

(a) Total enrolments in the District in comparison with 

the estimated total number of illiterates in the District. 

(b) The total number of learners who had completed two 
primers . 

■(c) To i)al number of centres as well as places or wards where 
attendances were declining. 



Thus by the mere fact that such reports and problems were 
exposed to this committee an interest was arpused among its various 
members so that they supported the campaign by involving the various 
ministries and organisations they represented. 

One can say that the District Committee structure and function- 

super.visional element *in the 

Tit e racy campaign. 



There were, below the District Adult Education Committee, the 
Adult Education Committees. It is unfortunate that none 
of the researchers got sufficient information as to their functioning 
However, from. the District Education Office of Adult Education it 
was learnt that the Division Adult Education Committees had similar 
structural arrangements like the District Adult Education Committee 
with representations from Government Ministries as well as TANU 
Local Administration. It is difficult to tell how well they functioned 
as none of the Educational Officials seemed directly represented at 
this Divisional level. Indeed it is also difficult to be sure whether 
such committees were set up in every Division although this is implied 
in the District Education Officer’s report. 



i 
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Below the Divisional level were the ward Adult Education 
Committees. There were about. 40 in Kilimanjaro District, They, were 
headed by the TAIHJ Branch Chairman who acted as chairman and the 
primary . school Headteacher in charge of Zones (each ward represented 
a zone for Adult Education purposes with one zonal coordinator who 
was a headteacher .in one of the Primary Schools within the ward). 
Members included the Ten-cell leaders from the whole ward as well as 
all the headteachers of the primary schools within the ward and all 
the tutors and teachers in charge of Adult Education in Colleges of 
National Education and Secondary Schools, 
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in the estates 

;r«i: 

rh^v=^Lratrzs/jin .. the. 

campaign although this was solved after a while. 



The Personnel running the C«inpalf{n 



■1 ^rt thfi camoaign included a hierarchy of 
The persomel Eta cation Officer' s Adult Educat- 

officios as follows: (a) ^ District Education 

ion, (One for town and ^ Sunervisors for each 

Officer's Administration and for each ward; (d) 

Division, (c) zonal ^oordinator^Super^or^^ 

Primary school headteachers, Supervisors ana urgauu. 

school or centre. 

The rignifictace^f f 

by this Werarchic^^^ont 

were given Xr d^ies and encouraged the learners as 

:^?ra:“ccSrcfed"in^c™it^^^^ 

The Zonal coordinators had the following duties: 

(a) lo solve minor problems i e.g. decline of attendance .. . 

(b) To forward information regarding supply of materials to 

District Education Officers _ 

payment claims for. voluntary teachers. . . ' e 

^ "eonra^rwitr?hrS!o:u“r^«B taproh^^^of attendinoes 

and recruitment for enrolment. _ . 

These seemed to tot^mS^thS^theT had ell the 

auch as «»sn^' O^e ort“h:m said that he was 

S:°;iy'?rcr^uft“trti^s «» Lmt Education in his area. 

Besides the Ministrial ®^b^Di^rtot”rAHD EMOutive 

Secretary supervised + , ^es to explain to the people 

held public meetings in diffe P oddition« they paid visits to 

the i^ortanoe of adult t^s in most oases had favourable 

oentres to encourage people to enroix. in+ 

effects. . . 



Slogans like; 
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•'You citizen - learp 

.. Yoii TANU member - learn 
v«ii of TANU " 



The Personnel Junnj 



The personal 

Officer's Administration an P „ j^^gors for each ward; (d) 

SlvlBlon, (c) 20^ coord^tor^ each 

Primary school headteachers, Supervrsu 
school or centre. 

^ hierarchy of organisers will he indicated 

The significance ^ imtiortant to note that day to day 

later in this report, hut it Divisions were often overcome 

problems in which different war , different Education Officers 

ly this hierarchical Leas which they visited while 

lire given -sponeibllxty over^ea^« learners an 

S rcoS“fed1Jormatioh regard!.^ the campaign. 

The Zonal ceordinatcra had the fellowing duties. 

(,) TO solve aii^or problems, e.g. decline cf attendance 
(b) Tc forward information regarding supply of na er 

district Education Officers ^„,hly naporta 

navment claims for voluntary teachers. ^ 

rcnra:?r:i:r^““n^c:?l“fi«^^ tr“mJ*'of attendances 
and recruitment for enrolment- _ 

These seemed to function well , in thS^'^S'^h^ ^^the 

such as “““^»,!*?,a‘’?o^o^ry out. One of them said that he was 
fa«ly'ro'"t mertings on Adult Education in his area.- 

Besides the Minis trial thf D^Sct"TANO°Exewtive 

and mobilisation ^^j^aauUve S ecreteries. They in turn, 

Secretary supervised ,®^!^°Lt^places to explain to the 
held public meetings in dxfferen p addition, they paid visits to 

irpcrtance of adult educatio^ In ®5^f/““’^a/cases had favourable 

centres to encourage people to enroxx. 

effects. 

Slogans like; 

. "You citizen - learp. 

You TAKU member - learn 
You leader of TAHU - 
Cooperate in removing 
illiteracy" 

seemed , to be quite ®^^®°^^^®Jj.g^gh'^LcretariS^^ ^®^® 

^eStrs were involved in r®®tuitmant lit«y^^^^ Illiteracy ten- 

their nespeotlve ten-^ses, that they were leaders - 

cell leaders were ohllgef r bY xne s ' ,./3 

to join in classes thenfflelves,* . gg 
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lIUTA's personnel were involved mainly in organising literacy 
classes in Moshi town factories as well as the Estates where there were 
large numbers of illiterate people. 



CHUROHES 



A number of interviews with churchmen and pastors indicated that 
churches had always been teaching adult, literacy so as to enable people 
to read the bible and other religious books - although this was not 
so ifluch emphasised before. But chur:':hes had taken m.ore responsibility 
at the on ^et of the campaign, ' a number of religious classes were 
combined with 'literacy teaching. Churchmen were also giving publicity 
to the campaign on Sund^s during their sermons. Their influence on 
ctoistians, gave the literacy campaign a greater popularity and stressed 
its importance among the Christian illiterates', A number of Catholic 

nuns in Kibosho and Rombo volunteered to teach classes to the Christian 
women around their parish. 



Some pastors in Machame went as far as giving talks on the 
importance of -joining literacy classes, as this, they said, would 
enable the Christian to learn more about religion and to understand 
Swahili which means the medium of instiuction used by their church 
and to be able to read religious newspapers' like "Uhuru na Umoja" and 
to understand the radio broadcasts from "Sauti ya Injili'* (Voice 
of the Gospel). 



Thus with all this personnel it was possible to mobilise the 

people so as to join classes as ■well as to maintain high attendances 
levels,^ 

THE STEPS TAKER TO LAUNCH THE CAMPAIGN 

The first step was a meeting of the Regional Development 
Committee held on January l'4th shortly after the annoimcement by the 
President on the elim ina tion of illimination of. illiteracy in the 
whole of Kilimanjaro Region, This Committee, chaired by Regional 
Commissioner of Kilimanjaro Region was attended .by Government and 
TAIRJ representatives. The main business it had to discuss was plans 
on how to organise the campaign as well to review practical problems 
that had been higher to eaperience. 

The Regional Education Officer was asked to explain to the 
meeting, what his ministry in the Region had gathered as basic obstac*» 
les or problems during the previous year, 

• • . ■ V . ’ V * ’ ; . • . ... 

The following were .the chief problems: 

1, little participation from TAI-IU and other Ministries 

I . . ^ . 

2, Neglfebt of Adul-fc Education Committees - on attendance of 
members as well as general indifference among field 
extension officers to literacy 

3, A meagre response of people in Towns to literacy classes, 

... 4. Problem of organising classes for adult . q i -Pr^^m .. 



A number of interviews with churchmen and pastors indicated that 
churches had always been teaching adult literacy so as to enable people 
to read the bible and other religious books - although this was not 
so much emphasised before. But churches had taken more responsibility . 
at the on det of the campaign, a number oi religious classes were 
combined with literacy teaching. Churchmen were also giving publicity 
to the campaign on Sundays during their sermons. Their influence oh 
Christians, gave the literacy campaign a greater popularity and stressed 
its importance among the Christian illiterates, A number of Catholic 
nuns in Kibosho and Rombo volunteered to teach classes to the Christian 
women around their parish. 

Some pastors in Machame went as far as giving talks on the 
importance of joining literacy classes, as this, they said, would 
enable the Christian to leam more about religion and to understand 
Swahili which means the medium of instruction used by their church 
and to be able to read religious newspapers like ”Uhuru na Umoja" and 
to understand the radio broadcasts from "Sauti ya Injili" (Voice 
of the Gospel) • 

Thus with all this personnel it was possible to mobilise the 
people so as to join classes as "well as to maintain high attendances 
levels, 

THE STEPS TAKEN TO LAUNCH THE CAMPAIGN 

The first step was a meeting of the Regional Development 
Committee held on January 14th shortly after the announcement by the 
President on the elimination of illimination of. illiteracy in the 
whole of Kilimanjaro Region, This Committee, chaired by Regional 
Commissioner of Kilimanjaro Region attended by Government and 
TAITU representatives. The main business it had to discuss was plans 
on how to organise the campaign as well to review practical problems 
that had been higher to e^erience. 

The Regional Education Officer was asked to, explain to the 
meeting, what his ministry in the Region had gathered as basic obstac- 
les or problipms during the previous year. 

The following were the chief problems; 

1, Little participation from TAIRJ and other Ministries 

2, Neglfefct of Adult Education Committees - on attendance of 
members as well as general indifference among field 
extension officers to literacy 

3, A meagre response of people in Towns to literacy classes, 

4, Problem of organising classes for adults living far from 
primary schools and the problem of educating nomadic 
people like the Masai, 

They then discussed each of these problems and decided on a 
number of solutions; 

(a) That, the campaign to be put in the hands of TANU who should 
work hand in hand with the Minis tiy of National Education, 

(b) Seminars to be held to explain to the Ten-cell leaders 
their role 

( c) A census of illiterates was to be done throughout the 

Region; the ten-cell leaders ward committees and divisional 
committees were involved in this* enumeration, ■ 
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(d) New centres were to be established for people livi^ too 
fax away from any schools, and more voluntary teachers 
were to be recruited. 

After this meeting a number of seminars were called by the 
Ministry of National Education in corroboration with . 

were geLced to explaining to TANU and Local Government leaders their 
roles in the campaign. It may be stated here that these meeti^s 
were of great help in overcoming theproblem of lack of cooperation 
from TANU local leaders in the campaign. 

It has been expirienccd bcforG that problems competed with . 
recruitment of learners .and the problems of drop-ouWpgular at^nd- 
ances could be overcome if TANU was more involved, Indep p sop of 
the wards a number of by-laws were made localp by TAilU le^ps for 
people who belittled the campaign. Another step + 

administrative machinery was the hpld^ of a census of illiterate 

persons in the District* 

• It has been decided previously that the tp-cell 
help in the Enumeration of illiterates in their tepee p 
Lmber of meetings held between the District 
Education and T'anu Divisional Secretaries, a circul^ ^ 4 ^ 
all tE cell leaders countersigned by the District Eduptpn Offipr 
Adult Education, It instructed them to sendthe list of all people 

in their cells whom they knew to be illiterate. 

Notices that each ten cell leader was to give a list of n^es 
of illiterates in their cell were also sent to every TANU Branch 

Office, 

Orlffinallv it had been recommended by the Regional District 
Oommittel of questiomoire be prepared by ^^e of 

llaSnal Bdueatlon at the EegionaX level wWoh be dlsteibate 

to all..t^-cen leaders requiring them to fill it in. It was 
suppoEd to include; 

(a) Number of illiterate persons ••• 

(b> ‘ Name of Ward/6ivision they belong to . 

(c) The number of teachers available in each cell (Voluntary 
or otherwise) 

It was noticed shortly afterwards that many of ten-cell 
le^erMSe Steh thmselvea illiterate or - for some reason or 
anther they could not fill in such oomplioated forms -s one of the 
teh-ceii‘ leaders were only semi-literate. 






After this meeting a number of seminars were called by the 

Ministry of ITational Education in corroboration with TAITO. These 

were geared to explaining to TANU and Local Government leaders their 

roles in the campaign. It may be stated here that these meetings i 

were of great help in overcoming theproblem of lack of cooperation j 

from TAIIU local leaders in the campaign, I 
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It has been expirienccd before that problems cohncctod v/ith ' ‘ \ 

recruitinont of loarncrs .and the problems of drop-outs/regular attend- \ 
ances could be overcome if TANU was more involved. Indeed in*‘some of | 
the wards a number of by-laws were made locally by TAIjJU leaders for ] 
people who belittled the campaign. Another step taken by the | 

administrative machinery was the holding of a census of illiterate | 

persons in the District, 1 

It has been decided previously that the ten-cell leaders would.. | 

help in the ehnUmerat ion of illiterates in their ten-cells. After a I 

nuniber of meetixigs held between the- District Education Officer Adult I 

Education and Tanu Divisional Secretaries, a circular was. issued to I 

all t bn cell leaders countersigned by the District Education Officer I 
Adult Education, It instructed them to sendthe list of all people I 
in their cells whom they knew to be illiterate, I 

■ i ' ■ I 

Notices that each ten cell leader was to give a list of names | 

of illiterates in their cell v/ere also sent to every TANU Branch | 

Office, 

Originally it had been recommended by the Regional District 
Committee a sort of ques tionraire be prepared by the Ministry of 
National Education at the Regioneil level which would be distributed 
to all. ten-cell leaders requiring them to fill it in. It was 
supposed to include: i 

Number of illiterate persons .. . 

Name of Ward/bivision they belong to 

The number of teachers available in each cell (Voluntary 
or otherwise) 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 



It v/as noticed shortly afterwards that many of ten-cell 
leaders were often themselves illiterate or - for some re^ on or 
another they could not fill in such complicated forme -some of the 
teh-celi leaders were only semi-literate, 

Hende a simple form was divised which merely instructed them 
to furnish their respective ward TANU Secretaries with the names 
oi illiterate persons in their respective ten houses, or to the 
Divisional Secretary, who sent the statistic® together to the. 
District Education Officer Adult Education in Moshi, 

• In Mbshi town and factories each landlord was required to. 
submit the n^es of all occupants inMiis house and their places of 
work. Then the District Education Officer Adult Education went 
around; ihteiirviewihg them. The managers in Estates and factories., 
were' instructed to sand a list of illiterate persons working under 
them, . ; ......r.'. ‘ 
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‘toolsi *fcWO WppItpj fIlV^r\ « T a. - 

uois. wo weeics. The results are summarised below: 

T TT • . • 



1. West Hai 


4,690 


2. Central 


7,129 


3. East Hai 


4, 455! 


4. West Vunjo 


4,010 


5. East Vunjo 


.5,811 


6« South Hombo 


• 10,551 


7. North Rombo 


4,844 


8;, Moshi town 


1,510 


9. Estates ' 


966 




43,966 



due t^th^prooed»“f^Uowea"^L^!^^^“^^ 
mainly on tS Us” of ISSL o“iniierei^ 

O^sLr S«e 0?hers"eurtL1%r“""%^v.” ^ ■ 

but they never filled them beoaus^thfy^ere nobble 

write themselves, ^ were not able to read or 



probablVVnrer"suL\e1.^ u\:\“^^^:ly t^t^^e’ ' 

estimation, that they could be an over 



field ORGAIJIH ATTOW 



This-U due^“''a\mo,S?tieru\' ^ number of olasses. 

i^ni; ^“Sdrsr:e\ras^S^^^^ 

- cSf eLrsubiLi. 

at least one literacv class a+ or«I L«+ ^^at. there were 

n + «-rv„«„ -1 Cj.ass at each centre the total number o-p 

of which wefe'u the^prl^loSZs^airs I^^heTu*^ 

National Education At iwL!,, ? ^ ^ in the colleges of 

group the^dyes U 

::\:°!i%““ ^0^a^^^aS^r “• ^ wer": V°J^oS 

assumed ^nml ^ secondary schools, this is merely 

u^eUthUr SiL several Claeses,, and 

many pdople^UlLed fot^ t T° the. schools. But 

and the secondary school stude^t^thS’^went”^? u”aiiy*tTOght*S^® 



3» East Hai 

4. West Vunjo 

5. East Vunjo 
6 • S outh Rombo 

7. North Rombo 

8. Moshi town 

9. Estates ‘ 



4,455! 

4,010 

.5,811 

10,551 

4,844 

1,510 

9 ^ 

43,966 



It was difficult to accept the accuracy of these figures mainlv 
^^'nlv collecting^hem. 

Divisionnn ' o-f-fi n^es of illiterate persons presented to the 

tpn h 1 ^ officials by the. ten-cell leaders from their respective 
h^vpr researchers found that some ten cell leaders 

?hirwe^r??i f that air 

cSJ! q ° people to enroll in the Adult 

Closes; Some others said that they got the forms to fill in alright 

write able to read or 

o,.„h hi° suspect at least that these figures are, most 

es?imauin“ “ “ uplikely that they oouia be an over 

FIELD ORGANISATION 

'Pv,- difficult to estimate that the total number of classes 

llil collecting exact figures from^hf' 

mbnts centre was supposed to send reports on enrol- 

ments and attendances as well as different subjects taught- these 
were usu^ly in terms total ‘ enrolments rather than attendance at 
flt in each subject. However if we assume that there were 

at least one literacy class at each centre the total numberof 

of wMoh 1971 were more than 290; 246 

of which were in the primary schools and 3 in the colleges of 

^ 0^^. Edupation, At Marangu, learners were given' the chance to 
themselves in accordance with '^natural Thus^ old ttiam 

to be1i^ero""^" Althougf^r; werrsu°ppose^ 

^ Classes in all the secondary schools, this is merely 

1 ?^!^ ^ schools did conduct several classes, and ^ 

m^v b^nni V? outside the schools. But 

secondary schools for literacy learning 
and the secondary school students that went out usually taught in 

schools. Thus,. the number of olLses 
were about 300 in the whole District, most of them conducted at 

Pao+^Hi addition they were a number of Estates and 

a^e'M ClSa including classes h^d under trees in some 

Ze or two>n depended^ on total attendances. They varies from 

irMopbr n ^ Mawenzi Primary School for example, 

u'?® never higher than 5 people out of a tot^ . 
enrolment of 7 in the school. r . 

varied from place to place. Among the 
f? f^'''‘®stigated, poor enrolments were found in areas around 
pnrni'/fl^’iur Primary School for example had only 10 people 

. n' Mawenzi Primary School only 7. But outside the towns 
e enrolments seemed higher. In many places enrolment varied per 
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centre from 60, to 300 people.. In S,enyn Juu Primary ^e 

nveroge. enrolments were 150 people at each school. Bomba Kotera 
had over 200 people, er^olled. 



These firures were rather unreliable in that hone of the 
investigators^toally saw the attendance registers. 
did not have any attendance registers, or cases .. .ea.. . 
locked them in drawers when visitors came around* 



Location of Glasses 



These were nainly in Primary Schools all over 
District , In 246 primary schools, in addition to the ttoee co^ eg 

of IT ntional Education: Marangu, Mandaka, andSingachi^. es 

toelMarengu was.probably the most ^ 

enrolients at the time of the study. Singachini seemed to have a 

p^biem of recruitment and its location was a ““^^e 

^ 4- ^,^o■orio■pa i-ivp>d far awav. Student Teachers had to. go into the 

Ullage to teach them. This involved many of organizational problems 

as to places of meetings, and recruitment. 



by pu^Jlf SJ^?Seine:ire?l! ’’I^lh^SgT^Jf si? *LVnra^^“£o?£wLe 
V/eru Secondary Schools. ^ 



There were problems in Secondary Schools trying to conduct 

seoondar^students and teachers arranged to meet learners elsew e 
ar^pSt^y school nearby or even at the church or a convent in the 

case of women. 



lumber of Adults Enrolled t 



The following table summaries es the total enrolments per 
'hese are offioia. flgures.as ,polleote,d,frpm.,Ahe..J),iatr-iQ.'tJ!««ca*i»“- 
iff^e^f Office; ■ Ih^ have to be .treated with caution. 



L971 Month 

January 
February 
March 
April 
May ■ 

June 

July 

August,,.. 



Totai Enrollment 
5,178 
9,760 

22,031* 

23,431 

■■23r372; ■■■• 

'27|884'.,"'r 

j . . ’ 

23,002 

37,574 



*iPnXTiiyQIl 



1 -i.q to be assumed, there can be 



did not have any attendance registers, or ^ some cases headteachers 
locked them in drawers when visitors came around. 



location of Classes 

These v/ere isainly in Primary Schools all over the Kilimanjaro 
District,... In 246 primary schools, in addition to the three colleges 
of National Educationt Marangu, Mandaka, and Singac h i n i, Of these 
three, Marongu was probably the most successful with over IW 
enrolments at the time of the study. Singachini seemed to have a 
problem of recruitment and its location was a disadvantage, since 
most learners lived far away. Student Teachers had to. go -^to. the 
village to teach them. This involved many of organizational problems 
as to places of meetings, and recruitment. 

In addition some classes were conducted in the Secondary School 
by pupils and their teachers. Although not all secondary schools were 
involved, a number of . them • did effective literacy organisation 
and teaching. These were Umbwe, Moshi, lyamungo andpossibly Weru 
Y/eru Secondary Schools. 

There were problems in Secondary Schools t^ing to conduct 
literacy classes. First learners were not willing to come to schoo 
for literacy classes, this being due to sociological and psychological 
complications. Namely lack of social integration between the schools 
and village folk for example, in most of the successful ^c^es,.. 
secondary students and teachers arranged to meet learners elsewhere 
at a primary school nearby or even at the church or a convent in the 

case of women. 

Number of Adults Enrolled: ' 

The following table suramarieses the total enrolments per month. 
These official figures .as collected from,.the .Dis.tric..t .Education., . 
Officer*^ Office, They have to be . treated with caution, 

1971 Month Total Enrollment 

January 5,178 

February 9,760 



March 
April 
May ■ 
June 
July 



22,031 

23,431 

25,572 




August..: 



23,002 

37,574 



liU 

order to wipe out illiteracy lir the I>xstrictv 





degree. 
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It is certain that if we take into account the question of 
dropouts^ we should, remain with at least 60^ of the figure and hence 
could conclude that if the campaign has not achieved 100% success, 
it has a good chance of reaching more than 50%, or that some 20,000 
to 30,000 people will be literate out of the 43,000 estimated figure. 

now often the classes meet 

This differed from place to place and depended on the learners 
themselves. In some areas it was agreed that they mast, twic..6...& w®®^* 
Whereas in some others even 3 times a week. 

However, most of those met in the primary schools, The-general 
practice was meet twice a week, although in some busy seasons 
farmers could negotiate with the teachers to reduce this to once a 
week. 

Irregular Attendance 

Classes varied from 1 person, to 30 persons depending on the 
onrolment at each centime* Most clasBcs in the urban areas (Moshl 
town were very small averaging 5 people whereas most rural classes 
especially in Marangu, Sanya Juu and others the classes were often 
too large to handle effectively. There were fluctuations in the 
daily-attendances which made it difficult to group the learners 
effectively even a large teaching staff was available. Adults 
have their own daily problems: 

They may be a large number on one accasionaad on the next, 
the number may. fall to less than hEilf, 

Sex Composition : 

■ By fa^ women were the majority in the classes, ■ The following 
table illustrates this: 

Total enrollments to Literacy classes - the First Quarter of 1971 
in Kilimanjaro Listrict. 



Month 


January 


February 


March 


At»ni 


V/omen Enrolled 


3,993 ""' 


■ 8, “921 


11,113 


11,813 


Men Enrolled 


1,185 


5,839 


7,918 


8,618 



The Question of Methods 

This varied from each indiyiduol classes. The greatest 
majority used simple class teaching methods. Where the teacher 
explained and used the blackboard, followed by reading from the 
Primers ; . 




to 30,000 people will be literate out of tho 43,000 estimated figure. 
How often the classes meet 



This differed from place to place and depended on the learners 
th'emselveB . In some areas it was agreed that they^ meet.. twic..e...a week, 
V/hereas in some others even 3 times a week. 

However, most of those met in the primary schools. The -general 
practice was meet twice a week, although in some busy seasons 
farmers could negotiate with the teachers to reduce this to once a 
week. 



Irregular Attendance 

Classes varied from 1 person, to 30 persons depending on the 
enrolment at each centre. Most classes in the urban areas ^Moshi 
town were very small averaging 5 people whereas moot rural classes 
especially in Marangu, Sanya Juu and others the classes we.ve often 
too large to handle effectively. There were fluctuations in the 
daily -attendances which made it difficult to group the learners 
effectively even a large teaching staff was available. Adults 
have their own daily problems: 

They may be a large number on one occasion end on the next, 
the number may fall to less than half. 

Sex Oomposition t 

By far women were the majority in the classes. The following 
table illustrates this: 

Total enrollments to Literacy classes - the First Quarter of 1971 
in Kilimanjaro District, 



Month ' 


January 


February 


March 


April 


Women Enrolled 


3,993 ■■ 


■■ 


11,113 


11.813 


Men Enrolled 


1,185 


5,839 


7,918 


8,618 



Tho Question of Methods 

This varied from each individual classes. The greatest 
majority used simple class teaching methods. Where the teacher 
explained and used the blackboard, followed by reading from the 
Primers: 

It was noticed in quite a number of classes that individual 
coaching w a^ often used in combination especially in teaching 
writing and 'arithmetic, r.i; 

ptFT.D QRGAHiaATION ' ' ' 

T eachers . . 

■ The total number of teachers ihVolvod according to official 
figures was the following:, ^ , 






I 



I 

I 



\ 

1 
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Primary S chool teachers 


951 . 


C.N.E. Teachers (Tutors) 


22 


Trainees 




Secondary School Teachers 


56 


Secondary pupils 


.41 


TAHU Staff 


51 


Ministry Agricultural Staff 


47 


Other Organisations 


22 


Heeith Centres Staff 


42 


Rural Development 


38 


Voluntary Teachers 


90 




1,340 


These figures need to be taken with some caution. It is 
certain that not all Primary School teachers were teaching literacy 
An investigation into various primary, schools has revealed that it 
was mairdy' the Headteachers and a number of teachers, that were’ 
responsible 'for the organising and teaching of literacy classes. 
Some' of them were teaching only political education or domestic .. 
science although there were a nimber who would have helped to teach 
literacy in case such help was needed. 




However, we might generalise that as far as the pr imar y school 
centres were concerned, there was no question of insufficiency in 
teachliig staff# It is also doubtful that Ministry of. Agriculture, 

TAUU apd Health staff were involved in direct teaching pf: literacy 
classes# ’( althougH they may have, help.ed in other organisational 
aspects;. It is also clear that most Secondary School teachers and 
Tutors, of all colleges of National Education were not directly 
involved in direct teaching of literacy classes, for these used their 
students to conduct the literacy classes. 

Voluntary Teachers t 

The number of voluntary teachers is given as 90, these being 
paid voluntary, te.^chers. But this number seems an under— estimation 
of the total number of voluntary teachers who were teaching. This 
is indicated in the District Education Officer* s report of^June 1971 
when he showed that the "total number of voluntary teachers had risen 
to 109." We can assume that some voluntary teachers were not paid hence 
had beerji ommitted from the total mn*er of voluntary teachers which 
stood merely at 90. 

'fie may conclude that the official figures as obtained from the. 







Primary School teachers 


951 


C.N.E, Teachers (Tutors) 


22 


Trainees 




Secondary School Teachers 


56 


Secondary pupils 




TANU Staff 


31 


Ministry Agricultural Staff 


47 


Other Organisations 


22 


Health Centres Staff 


42 


Rural Development 


38 


Voluntary Teachers 


90 




1,540 



These figures need to be taken with some caution. It is 
certain that not all Primary School teachers were teaching literacy. 

An investigation into various primary schools has revealed that it 
was mainly the Headteachers and a number of teachers, that were 
responsible for the organising and teaching of literacy classes. 

Some of them were teaching only political education or domestic 
science although there were a number who would have helped to teach 
literacy in case such help was n,eeded. 

However, we might generalise that as far as the primary school 
centres were concerned, there was no question of insufficiency in 
teaching staff. It is also doubtful that Ministry of. Agriculture, 

TAiro eoid Health staff were involved in direct teaching ^of; literacy 
classes, '(although thqy may have help.ed in other organisational 
aspects;. It is also clear that most Secondary School teachers and 
Tutors of all colleges of National Education were not directly 
involved in direct teaching of literacy classes, for these used their 
students to conduct the literacy classes. 

Voluntary Teachers ; 

The number of voluntary teachers is given as 90, these being 
voluntary "lie.acheiro. But this number seems an under— estimation 
of the total number of voluntary teachers who were teaching. This 
is indicated in the District Education Officer’s report of., June 1971 
when he showed that the "total number of voluntary teachers had risen 
to 109." We can assume that some voluntary teachers were not paid hence 
had been ommitted from the total number of voluntary teachers which 
stood merely at 90, 

We may conclude that the official iligures as obtained from the 
District Education Officer’s office as to the total number teachers 
involved in literacy teaching has been over estimated. There was a 
tendency of including organising tutors. Political Education tutors 
and others in the total. 

However, we could safely say tliat there was adequate teaching 
staff to cope with the demand. The student ratio by the end of 
Axigust could be between 1:27 and 1:30 which means t^t each one of 
the teachers listed had classes whose sl4:ee could vary between 27 and 
30 students (quite suitable for effective teaching). 

The total number of teachers could be roughly estimated as 
1,000 while the toteJ. attendances being roughly 27»0OO. 
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TRAINING OP TEACHERS ; 



The decision to launch a campaign of this nature came too 
abruptly for the preparation of a thorough training programme for 
literacy teachers, Fortunately a great deal of this preparation had 
been done in the year 1970, 

Of the 900 primary teachers in the Region, about one third of 
them had been to an intensive course of more than a week in literacy 
teaching, A few had received instructions on "Adult Education" in 
comb^ation with other subjects (new methods of teaching maths, science 
etc,). The literacy teaching methods at each of these occassions 
would be for one to three hours in all. 

Another way of training primary school teachers in literacy 
methods was done through local seminars while inspection of adult 
education classes was c^ried out. This type was more frequently 
done especially in 1970, 

160 voluntary teachers were given an intensive one week 
seminar during the campaign and other short courses (one day courses) 
were org^ised in different areas. 

Generally the training programmes for literacy teachers were 
inadequate due to the large numbers involved ^ well as lack of time 
to plan and prepare for such a large campaign. However, this does not 
seem to have offset greatly the teaching of literacy classes in the 
campaign. Indeed many of the teachers seemed to handle adult literacy 
calsses quite effectively without having been to any of such training 
programmes , 

The trainers included the District Education Officer’s (Adult 
Education) sometimes with the help of Institute of Adult Education 
staff in Mo Shi, especially in the -.intensive seminars. Also included 
in training were the zonal coordinator, the Tutors of College of 
National Education and Secondary School Staff where s-fcudents were 
involved. Most of the Frimary School headteachers had to give an 
orientation to literacy teaching in their respective Adult Education 
Centres, 

MATERIAIiS 



Classroom facilities as a whole were adequate, Thds is due to 
the fact that the majority of literacy classes were conducted at schools 
where chalk, blackboard and teaching space were the same;, as those used 
FRir^ children. Problems arose only in the estate, and at factories or 
ther centres outside the schools. 



TRAINING OP TEACHERS: 



The decision to launch a campaign of this nature came too 
abruptly for the preparation of a thorough training programme for 
literacy teachers. Fortunately a great deal of this preparation had 
been done in the year 1970, 

Of the 900 primary teachers in the Region, about one third of 
them had' been to an intensive course of more than a week in literacy 
teaching, A few had received instructions on ’’Adult Education” in 
combination with other subjects (new methods of teaching maths, science 
etc,). The literacy teaching methods at each of these occassions 
would be for one to three hours in all. 

Another way of training pid.mary school teachers in literacy 
methods was done through local seminars while inspection of adult 
education classes was carried out. This type was more frequently 
done especially in 1970, 

160 voluntary teachers were given an intensive one week 
seminar during the campaign and other short courses (one day courses) 
were org^ised in different areas. 

Generally the training programmes for literacy teachers were 
inadequate due to the large numbers involved as well as lack of time 
to plan and prepare for such a large campaign. However, this does not 
seem to have offset greatly the teaching of literacy classes in the 
campaign. Indeed many of the teachers seemed to handle adult literacy 
calsses quite effectively without having been to any of such training 
programmes. 

The trainers included the District Education Officer’s (Adult 
Education) sometimes with the help of In;„l»ilTute of Adult Education 
staff in Moshi, especially in the'. intensive seminars. Also included 
in training were the zonal coordinator, the Tutors of College of 
National 'Education and Secondary School Staff where students were 
involved. Most of the Primary School headteachers had to give an 
orientation to literacy teaching in their respective Adult Education 
Centres, 

MATERIALS 

Classroom facilities as a whole were adequa,te. This is due to 
the fact that the majority of literacy classes were conducted at schools 
where chalkj blackboard and teaching space were the same as those used 
by children. Problems arose only in the estate, and at factories or 
other centres outside the schools. 

Up to May 1971 the District of Kilimanjaro was using only 
supplies of the previous year 1970, which of course never took into 
the consideration the 1971 campaign. Hence when the number of learners 
increased a great shortage was felt in: 

(a) Books: Primers I, II . and III, 

(b) Pencils 

(c) Exercise Books, 

According to records in the District Education Qffioer^s office. 
He had received from Dar es Salaam in 1970; 

(a) 2,176 copies oif Primer Book 1 . 

(b) 4,666 copies of Primer Book II 

(c) 1,588 copies of Primer, Book III 
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and follow-ups , -''j 

Book I r 209 copies 
Book II - 135 copies 

Exercise books; 6,899 - 

Pencils: 500 

All these supplies came from the Ministry of Education in 1970 
and were not incre^ed until May ,1971 when the inadequacy was felt to 
be. ocwsittg closures of literacy claeses. Indeed the Regional Education 
Officers and District Education Officers were forced to 
steps in trying to cope with the problems. They p^ ly abaited the 
problem -by requesting help from Shin^anga Region to supply them with 
all their Pidjmers' which were in traditional literacy form an 
not heeded in Shinyanga where functional literacy primers were being 

used, .i.-.' , ■ 

Field visits to classes indicated that Some learners wefe^ 
re-reading the same primer for m^ times even whea they ha^ completed 
it due- to lack of supplies of Primers II and Some, teachers 

tried to keep them busy by using school children books. 

. - Besides the shortage of these materials on the d.is trip t level, 

there seemed to be something wrong with the distribution machi^ry as 
well. It was noticed during field visits that some 
supplied with all the materials they needed, while othero had been 
usiL the same materials supplied to them 
On further investigation it was found that there ^®^® 

different' Ways used in channeling materials from the District Education 
Officer*s office to the centres. 

(a) Zonal Coordinators used to fiU inrequest forms for 
materials in their zone and then go to collect them 
from the District Education Officer’s Office^ 

(b) In some areas each centre used to send a representative 

. -to the Distfict Education .Officer to fetch what they 

needed. 

(c) In other areas the teacher would simply write a letter 

requesting for them which would take a month or so to 
be replied. . 

Ih some cases the District Education Officers th^.eives 
delivei-Bd the materials to the centre as 
an'Ciind. .'.--■.I.':. 



(ci) 



ERIC 



As to the question of foUow up readers .'^.^®y 
inadequate, there was eui -®f f oi^ ' of establisM^ ^ 
some areas, but only a f^ of these were established 






and iTollow-ups , 

Book I r 209 copies 

Book II - 135 copies 

Exercise books: 6,899 
Pencils: 500 

All these supplies came from the Ministry of Education in 1970 
and were not incre^ed until May 1971 when the inadequacy was felt to 
be OQfUsing closures of literacy classes. Indeed the Hegional Education 
Officers' and District Education Officers were forced to take drastic 
steps in trying to cope with the ' problems. They par ly abaited the 
problem by requesting help from Shinyang a Region ib supply them with 
all their Primers which Arere in tradition^ literacy forin and hence 
not heeded in Shinyanga where functional literacy primers were being 
used, 

Pield visits to classes indicated that Come learners were 
re-reading the same primer for many times even when they had completed 
it due to lack of supplies of Primers II and III, Some, teachers 
tried to keep them busy by using school children books, 

' ■ Besides the shortage of these materials on the district level, 
there seemed to be something wrong with the distribution maohiMry as 
well. It was noticed during field visits that some centres were well 
supplied with all the materials they needed, while others had been 
using the same materials supplied to them at the begirmin^‘~of 1970, 

On further investigation it was found that there were at least four 
different' Ways used in channeling materi^s from the District Education 
Officer's office to the centres,' ' 

(a) Epn^ Coordinators used to f ill in isquest forms for 
materials in their zone and then go to collect them 
from the District Education Officer's Office, 

(b) In some areas each centre used to send a representative 
to the'District Education .Officer to fetch whait they 
needed. 

In other areas the teacher would simply write a letter 
requesting ■ for them which would take a month or so to 
be replied. 

In some cases the District Education Officers thepiselveB 
delivered the materials to the centre aS they i>assed 
ar'Ouhd, " 

As to the question of follow hp readers they were completely . 
inadequate, there was an effort of establishing lural librairies 
some areas, but only a few of these were established' ^d' tl^y weret 
poorly furnished with books. They did not have enough books ab' the 
majority of them had been supplied with less than 20 oopi^ ea,ch, . 

The rural Newspaper "Kwetu" is sometimes being used but its 
distribution is also not satisfactory. Others include "Urusi Leo" 
and "SASA", 



(c) 

(d) 



Adult leameie seemed to be interested in any simple reading 
materials available. It is only disappointing that they do not get 
them in s’lffioient numbers, 

EVALUATION 

A meeting of the Kilimanjaro Adult Education Committee decided to 
have two tests, one to be administered in June 1971 and the other in 
October 1971, After a field visit in May by District Education Officers 
it was found' that a good many of the learners were not ready for the 
test in June, It was impossible to do a test in literacy and .numerancy, 
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BistSorifuoIt^n^Offioerrto^ »y the 

Education Offioere that the ntole District 

literacy as emploiredT thf “sed in teaching 

learners to achieve the too plow a method for most 

time or period, eracy skills VTlthin such a short 

They preferred the * Alphabetical Method* , 

,te.st on ''Genelal^SLleSe°Ld^A^ decided to set up a 

for the "Mew Literates" ^ut 1 test was not merely 

those who felt th^oLl^L tJ attempted by *all 

would qualify foy the Std IV Co^+i'P-i tt, he/she 

t by' the Distriot Eduoation*offieo-r'o eate. The test was composed 

1 Dietnot. «a» to bo used in the whole 

* * ' * * 

Knowledge althou^ its'^succLs^depenS^ General 

reading and comprehension skills ?+ ? on a mastery of the basic 
test was too difficult for new liteiI+«® obviovis however that the . 
idea of assessing the“ success of the attempt, hence the whole 

-e ®^°°ess. of the literacy c^paign in. 1971 failed 

ed and marked the tWts^ '"fhe^result^^^^^ administer- 

study w^ being made! ^®®ult was not out at the time this 

P^roblems Encountered ! 

on Wficienoy Of. 

and pencils -^r*imers, follow-ups, exercise books 

drop outs esWially d^ri^°SfSu^ se^^ 

tC^dss^sdTset“lnec1 

speotaoles free of oha^gfSle ^Lr°“® *®f ®«®red , 

Of books and material^^ others complained of lack 

SUPER VISIOW 

ths pri^“otools°^on oStres^^'?du?fEl” ?f ^rom 

the Headteachers and he passed on to Education) was passed to 

who themselves discovered nrohioL^ District Education Officers 
The supervised work wS shZd ^ 

Coordinators and Headteachers Olaaaea**"* District Education Officer 
Bistriot Education Officer ^ would dLrf! t'egularly by the 

himself. Attendaneee were n^enheoked of a^? f 

oentree but proSemT ol aS?l *“® 

oomaifteee aif thnefoell ?!T ° referred to the 

ee ana tne ten-cell leaders in ease they were too low. 
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PARE DISTRICT 
C« K« Ma^nga 



BaBic organisation of the literacy campaign 

(a) (i) At the District level there were a nuiiiber of organisational 
arrangements. 

We shall start with the committee set up. 

The Pare Adult Education Committee was formed at an early stage 
of the Campaign. Its composition included the Area Commissioner as 
the Chairman and the D.E.O. Adult Education as the Secretary. Other 
members included all the District Head of Government ministries; TANU 
as well as the chief executive of the Pare District Council, The 
Headmaster of Pare Secondary School, the Chairman and Secretary of 
UWT and the TYI Secretary. 

Although not all of them were able to attend all the various 
meetings of the Committee, it remains true that the composition of 
the committee formed an important coor dinational body for the campaign. 

(ii) Below the District Adult Education Committee were some- 25 
Ward Adult Education Committees. 

These were formed sometime in March 1971 after a few meet- 
ings had been held at the District level, and their 
formation was largely the decision of the D.A.E.C. 

Their function was mainly, to cordinate adult education 
in their respective Ward areas and to support the recruitment 
efforts. 

The Composition of such Committees included the chairman of 
TAIHJ, the Ward executive officers of Pare District Council, 
and the Headteachers of Primary Schools within the Wards. 

In addition, the ton -cell leaders within the Wards partici- 
pated. 

It was not clear as to whether they all functioned effectiv- 
ely and smoothly. However they were all allocated to one 
Government field extension office, or DEO; The supervisors 
were to cordinate and act as liason between the Wards and 
District AdiiLt Education Committee. (d.A.E.C.) 

' In addition to the committee set up there was in Pare, a sort 
of division of labour among the organisers of the campaign, 
who were to run the day-to-day business of the campaign.' 

^ These included the DEO (a«E«) who wee ?.t^hcad__of__thg__cn2malgn— ^ 




Basic organisation of the literacy campaign 

(a) (i) At the District level there were a nuiiiber of organisational 
arrangements. 

We shall start with the committee set up. 

The Pare Adult Education Committee was formed at an. early stage 
of the Campaign. Its composition included the Area Commissioner as 
the Chairman and the D.E.O. Adult Education as the Secretary. Other 
members included all the District Head of Government ministries: TANU 

as well as the chief executive of the Pare District Council, The 
Headmaster of Pare Secondary School, the Chairman and Secretary of 
UWT and the TYI Secretary. 

Although not all of them were able to attend all the various 
meetings of the Committee, it remains true that the composition of 
the committee formed an important coordinational body for the campaign. 

(ii) Below the District Adult Education Committee were some 25 
Ward Adult Education Committees. 

These were formed sometime in March 1971 after a few meet- 
ings had been held at the District level, and their 
formation was largely the decision of the D.A.E.C. 

Their function was mainly, to cordinate adult education 
in their respective Ward areas and to support the recruitment 
efforts. 

The Composition of such Committees included the chairman of 
TANU, the Ward executive officers of Pare District Council, 
and the Headteachers of Primary Schools within the Wards. 

In addition, the ten-cell leaders within the Wards partici- 
pated. 

It was not clear as to whether they all functioned effectiv- 
ely and smoothly. However they were all allocated to one 
Government field extension office, or DEO; The supervisors 
were to cordinate and act as liason between the Wards and 
District Adult Education Committee. (d.A.E.C.) 

' In addition to the committee set up there was in Pare, a sort 
of division of labour among the organisers of the campaign, 
who were to run the day-to-day business of the campaign.- 

These included the DEO (A.E.) who was at head of the campaign 
He was helped by the other DEO's as well as the Fiedl 
Extension Officers and Rural Development, Health gr>d Agric- 
ultural Ministries. 

Each one of these "helpers" was given one particular Ward 
in order to follow up its progress and report to the DBO(ae) 
on any problems it encountered. 

In addition, the Headteachers of Primary Schools were in 
charge of Adult Education Centres in the Schools as well as 
Adult Education Centres outside the school. The Headteacher 
usually f llocated one of his teachers to take charge of one 
or two centres attached to the school, and check on 

efficiency of the voluntary teachers (who were 
paid;. Then of course there were the teaching staff including 
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the Sa^e^Seeondary1Sooiy°^^r 
teachers in section 3) . ^ ® shall see more about 

as a atarun* 

ras°often MatrlonaSu’^EL^'’^^ '““S'* 

was often revxaed according to probleme that °?“e? and 

Pre»campal ^n survova 

reported this, to the BEO i n m ^u? since 1970 . 

as .ns£?£S s 

reports further, in section^S?^ contents: fe shall examine theae 

Besides this Di30 »s sutvpv +»,« 
in^the vd.010 ^strict which was^ 

the 

toMt^ ^5.1.71 that a census of 
ude of the campaigns in both^istricts!^ define the mag- 

Chairman. the^ten^cell^lerd using the Ward TANU 

O'walao") according to this^the^to•^^?*^ Executive Officers 
^strict was 150,856; and ^^858 

illiterate. The Deo far' h7.,' ?• theae were adulta who wor= 

™e a doubtful oneTaw 'veJ^heVlT^'' 

*» launch anothefcenai'® and^ence 

had been prepared in lloehi in th^ HK^a Sfic^^** 

’ ^ ««« a-SaWe^“:du'o 1 t\’':So*e.“'“”- 

peraona'illij^^lo^i^ ®“^a*““°ial Increaao: There were 24 791 
teachers at their aiapooal. Th\e llaTd'oX”' Ce^J^f^t^r 

ER?C «"ioalt to got 









on y School « (Wo shall see more ab o ul 



teachers in section 3 ), 

° uttle laid dovm as a starting 

followed. There was only a sort of rough nlan^ 
which was laid down by the District Adult Education CommittL and 
was often revised according to problems that arose. 



(c) Pre-campaign surve^yg 



there was already some literacy teaching 
which went on; although not so intensively as after the campaign 

n? surveyed and summed up reports 

Of the literacy classes which had been done since 1970. He 
reported this, to the- HEO in Moshi and to the Regional Development 
and later on to the Pare District Adult Education 

^irst session contents: We shall examine theae 

reports further^ in section 5. 

survey there was also a census of illiteracy 
in?the whple District which was held semetime in March to April 

rate 



/ V xa u 

Estimates of Illiteracy/before the campaign 



R-D.C. on 15.1.71 that a census of 

define the mag- 
nitude of the campaigns in both districts - 

In Pare District the census was held using the Ward TANU 

ton-cell leaders and the Ward Executive Officers 
( ^ao ) according to this the total population of Pare 

Of these were adults who were 

was a doibtfnrnn^^ himself reported that such a figure 

D.A.E.C. doubted it, and hence 
!v!f? launch another census: this time using 'forms' 

that had been prepared in Moshi in the REO 's office. 

wore detailed and require each ten-cell leader to 
riii them in indicating how many persons in his cell wore illiter- 
ate; and how many teachers were available to educate them, 

substanoial increase; There were 24,791 
illiterate in the whole district, 577 possible literacy 
1971^^^° their disposal. This was done at the end of April 

difficult to get the exact detaile on 
financial matters connected with the campaign alone: 

Apparently there was only 120,490/- allocated for payments to 
voluntary teachers for 12 months at a rate of 30/- to each 
teacher or 11,760/- per month. 

The 592 voluntary teachers 

in the whole District to be paid at the rate of Shs. 30/- per 

turned out to bo a gross underestimation 

fl«rron This financial contraint was regarded a 

locaw f« frcH ddpecially in those areas 

“uoS w"at“io°n/"”““° 
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(g) ABBlstance given by other organisations 
(l) TANU 

As it was Indicated in, (a) above most TANU officials took 
active roles in the committees: 

The Chairman of TANU in the Wards including the TANU Branch 
Secretaries were actively involved in the literacy drive# 

Indeed it was the responsibility of TANU both at the District 
level and at the Ward and village level to organise and carry 
the following: 

(i) The census of illiteracy 

(ii) The recruitment of learners 

(iii) The maintainance of attendenco in classes* 

We had no time to check on the effectiveness of this especially 
in the villages. But a number of field visits and interviews 
indicate that TANU did play an important role in the campaign* 

Qovernment Ministries 

As indicated in (a) above all district heads of Government 
ministries were included in the D*A*E*0* and at the Ward level 
the Executive Officer of local Authorities had important roles to 
play especially at the onset of the campaign. It is they who 
helped at estimating the literacy numbers in the District* They 
were also given charge of wards as "helpers" in supervising the 
CEonpaign* One of the resolutions passed by the D*A*E*C* for 
example y was that "watumishi wa Serikali •*• waisio na watu 
vijijini wakabidhiwe vituo" *.* "Wanaweza wakawa watumishi wawili 
kwa kituo kimoja". 



It is obvious that they were to be more involved than they 
had been hither to* 



Other Agencies 

The other organisations like Churches seem not directly 
involved in the campaign* Yet field reports indicated that in 
some areas vdicre rural people tended to be swayed more to religious 
groupings such organisations wore of valuable help to the campaign* 
A minority of moslemsy for example y in Usangi tended to go and 
attend classes under a moslcm teacher* Similsuc^ly to other social 
or othnic groupings* Tho Masai cldors for example agreed to join 
in tho oompaign provided that they were to bo taught by a follow 
Masai; 

(h) Implementation of Decisions 

Among the most helpful man to the Pare Literacy campaign was 

_ j. i 1 ^ u- ^ ^ ^ 
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The Chairman of TANU in the f 
Seoretariea were ®°'*^^''°]:^.^5iitv^of TAWJ both at the District 

sris rr«;rrss3.i.”» "" 

the following: 

(i) The census of illiteracy . , 

(ii) The recruitment of learners 

(iii) The maintainanoe of attendenoe in olasaea. 

We had no time to cheek on the ®“|°*^J°^®Jt°*a^^intCTviews ^ 
iSdioatf ttat®?InU®dW%?S an important role in the campaign. 

Oovernffie2^.JSi£iSi£i2^ 

As indicated in (a) above 

ministries were included ^d important roles to 

play especially ® District. They 

helped at estimating "helpers" in supervising the 

:-;afg:: 

SaS^::" “ "Wanawesa wakawa watumishi wawili 

kwa kituo kimoja". 

It is obvious that they were to be more involved than they 
had been hither to. 

Other Agencies 

The other organisations like 

involved in the campaign. ![®"brs,^^d mJro Irreligious 

some areas vdiere rural people te de , , ^ campaign. 

groupings such ?ended to go and 

A minority of moslems, for examp , sjjjiiarly to other social ' 

attend classes under a moslem smiM^ agreod to Join 

or ethnic groupings. The a fellow 

in the campaign provided that they were to bo taught by a 

Masai. 



(h) Tmplementat .ton of Pecisions, 



Among the most helpful ^ to the^P^c 

the Area Commissioner His keen interest in 

r ^ranisation the literacy ^paign. c^^^ed ^e 

S*^*^<;°flt“holSS tSkrand^ rallies with the learners -to-be 
helped at holding talks ana r« leaders 

thus recruiting them to Join in the “xve. x ^ 

thus encouraged, by the chairman of the D.A.E.C., worked 

diligently in support of the campaign. 

Whereas the DEO had experienced ^ hia^favo^ 

■pnnnii that DGOOle and conditions had changed in his favo 

in 1971. Thus the constant meetings of the committees an 
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the field visits by the leaders were of great heln to th« 
campaign in Pare. nexp to the literacy 



various wds w^rr±f ^eld by the leaders in the 

well as thf rilea ttareaorv^"i ‘"e people as 

The tsn-oell leaders thsmsslvef who ^erf UUtarSrf? *a f 
Claeses and thus gave sraaples for trither^tr^^if 



wi?h penalising "those who belittled the call" 

With local by-law measures which were deemed effective. 



Field Organisation 



(a) Number of clasHBa 



tell.®?he“risrrwS to 

0. C1.S :-trros1 ar^ 



numbefrdni”: LI r^silo'l^l ff* 

of^claLs:?”" th"! fi^j:eTor°Z^nZt7 



And the numLr‘’was etni^iL^X e^ryTo^i^^ ***“ 



tL i^e^nltrL^T^r: LTd ouieif T'‘ 

trees. Community centres at eouretf^ schools, in mosques, under 
put u; by the learLL ?Celv«? ’ “*> 



idilltfhL?“^on^d°1o1d“St'L“LsL*i* t 

to field visits paid to a few oentrea ° Watrict. According 

was some 25 learners per olaL? ^ average enrolment per class 



i Ljer“l liLr^Lts estimation was checked by 

froTtL TOriJL cIitreL documents ^ 

centre was 20 learLL if if^ulJloirSl. ”8^®>'^att^anoe per 
ninnber of centres (roughly) it irlv«ft^iift 600: the total 

regularly in the varies lintlet. 12,000 learners attending 



It may well be an underestimation but it in i 

over-estimation. It is lmnnY«+o«+ u definitely not an 

figures are not given an^hell in'the’^nmT’ idealise that attendance 

have to be oolleftod frorJlsL Le??e S 

*ne study Indictc/thrthLc !°L 
















ih^ten ^11 J village leader was' expected t^play; 

s:: srt:.rr.:L"srs^in;.r;,s^^^ »• ■•»• 

Pleld Organisation 
(a) Number of Classes 

Is difficult to 

one clneo for teeoMng merL^ TOe n^h 

campaign. literacy. The number rose at on set of the 

Reports from the DEO indicate that by the end of iq 7 ’ +v, 

s"v«r.i~s 

And the n»LrLe sUU^t^orri^lve^rr-nth!^ 

Ws?ri1t?%?f::r: E S:ieiL* tf” °t 

trees, Community centres at oour+« schools, in mosques, under 

put u; by the lear^r^EeE! ’ 

(c) The DEO's report shows that by the end of Anril lQ7i nnno on cko 

:o1J:ifv\a%r Ja1d1o\^1* whoL^EirIot!Eoo;^^^ 

was Bome 25 learners per olIL? average enrolment per olase 

i^numJL™! liE''vi^^?'' estimation was oheoked by 

fr.nr^+^ ■ Visits and research into letters and documentr 

centre was^20°lLrnp^^^f-p average regular attendance per 

Cber roentree (EhLriw^'’"^ «°°= the^otal 

regularly in the vlriouf 

over-estStion^ '’lt“oT^lor?anr*J°" definitely not an 

Jart%“ 

o:EsE\:rk%pTE?dni 14 tl- - »- 

gave monthly total enrollment figures. centres merely 

schools indicated "Adult fah *>+? uniformity although many 

which werrln^riabtyl tfmL f timothies 

were not always for litp-r«r.v + education periods 

agriculture lessons and other nSlt“Eduoa«L^“°^“'’'^ lessons, 
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(f) The sex composition of class indicated most centres there was 
a larger number of -women than men. There were a few exceptions 
however. For example; while recruiting the Masai into the campaign; 
they were reluctant to allow women to take part. And hence classes 
were established for the Masai which were only for men. 

Teachers 



(a) How many ; 

The Literacy census made in March to April indicated that there 
were a total number of 424 Primary School teachers in the vdiole District. 
But it is obvious that not all were directly engaged in litaracy — ~ — 
teaching although they were available to do so whenever they were 
required. There were also 58 Std. VII volunteer teachers in the 
District. In addition there were Secondary School pupils - 50-60 
of them who were allocated to the centres near Same Secondary school. 

By June the number had increased to more than 700 voluntary paid 
teacherS; according to the DEO's report. In fact, the number of 
teachers went on increasing as new centres were opened: the August 

Report showed that there were more than 900 centres outside the 100 
centres at Primary Schools: this is an indication that the volunteers 

had increased to. the maximum number allowed in the budget which was 
833 paid volunteers. 

( b ) How they were trained : 

Training was organised by the DEO for the volimteer teachers 
especially. The Primary School teachers did not need it as urgently ■ 
as the volunteers who were not teachers by profession. He then held 
a number of training seminars, usually lasting 2 to 3 days in the 
different centres'. They were taught the basic methods of conducting 
literacy classes by using the Primers. 

(c) The training was shared between the DEO and other government 
field officers as well as the Primary School Headteachers.' 

(d) Most trai n i n g was done between Aprll/teay during a sort of 
preparatory stage of the literacy campaign. 

(e) As Indicated in (c) above, they were 2 to 3 day seminars because 
a large number of them had to be done to cover the vrtiole District. 

There were some voluntary teachers vdio taught without any training at 
q11 • 

(f) The voluntary teachers were paid a sum of 30/- monthly only if 
they had any attendance of 15—20 learners. This was a financial 
mlnistiral regulation and had to be adhered to. 

(g) There were no teachers manuals used: only the Primers were tnsed. 

(h) Materials Used: 
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liiuy wbTb I'OiUfitaht to allow women bo take par-c. And hence classes 
were established for the Masai which were only for men. 

Teachers 



(a) Howmanyj 



The Literacy census made in March to April indicated that there 
were a total number of 424 Primary School teachers in the whole District. 
But it is obvious that not all were directly engaged in lit-ei*a<jy ■ — 
teaching although they were available to do so whenever they were 
required. There were also 58 Std. VII volunteer teachers in the 
District. In addition there were Secondary School pupils - 50-60 
of them who were allocated to the centres near Same Secondary school. 

By June the number had increased to more than 700 voluntary paid 
teachers, according to the DEO's report. In fact, the number of 
teachers went on increasing as new centres were opened* the August 
Report showed that there were more than 900 centres outside the 100. 
centres at Primary Schools: this is an indication that the volunteers 

had increased to the maximum number allowed in the budget which was 
833 paid volunteers. 

(b) How they were trained: 




Training was organised by the DEO for the volunteer teachers 
especially. The Primary School teachers did not need it as urgently ; 
as the volunteers who were not teachers by profe-;aion. He then held 
a number of training seminars, usually lasting 2 to 3 days in the 
different centres. They were tdught the basic methods of conducting . 
literacy classes by using the Primers. , 

(c) The training was shared between the DEO and other government , 
field officers as well as the Primary School Headteachers.' 

(d) Mpst training was done between April/teay during a sort, of , 
preparatory stage of the literacy campaign. 

(e) As indicated in (c) above, they were 2 to 3 day seminars because 
a large number of them had to be done to cover the vdiole District. 
There were some voluntary teachers who taught without any training at 

(f ) The voluntary teachers were paid a sum of 30/- monthly only if 
they had any attendance of 15-20 learners. This was a financial 
ministiral regulation and had to be adhered to. 

(g) There were no teachers manuals used: only the Primers' were used.. 

(h) Materials Used : 

(a) Primers: Books I, II, and III Jifunze kusoma. 

Polldw up Books I and II 
Newspapers: Kwetu, Urusi Leo 

Blackboards 
Paper and pencils 



^ackboards had to be made at the DEO's office for most centres outside 
Primly Schools. Some centres went to the extent of making their own 
blackboards as well as -sheds because there was big shortage of them in 
most of the remote areas. 
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in^the DEO ‘s^offloe were^oontlnu^l^^^”^"?*’ ®“d records 

Isg him to send matorlala to varloi^ oS«. request- 

(c) The Ministry's Lintrip+ n-p-r-s 

materials for the various centres But beoai?®*^ 1 ° 

the Headteachers of Primary school <= ^ of shortages, 

equipment in adult Literacy classes. 

which had^bre^sem^to the^DLt^ct^Offic'^^^^^^^ Boolcs- .1. and II" 
had not been an inoreasf a^l^rtiLT^^^ s1u“^/""^ 

Evaluation ? 

(a) Literacy has been determined by testing in the basic 3 Hs skills. 

Pale SsIricfTO^glven^arteircomlrl^^ 

hours each. The iirst naner papers, of two 

hension had a oomprehenLSn pass^e^th compre- 

at the end. The learners were refi^d to questions 

constructing their own noonrino ^ answer questions by 

consisted of Ttest IS this test 

the words used in the passage °And%i^^fi^” connection with some of 

in "Waiting skills" whereby^tho ® test 

about 50 words. ^®^eby the learners were given a dictation of 

seemed too hard for^now°literates° ^Ind°°d^*^ 

(stencilled prints) was e^'en the lettering 

of questions at the end of the naLaff students. The essay type 

and hence unreliable. The saonnH rendered the marking subjective 

hours and half were allocatertf ® numeracy: two 

questions, on simple addition ° k^+ Paper which consisted of 34 

In addition there were twf siipL p^oblemr^ “‘^^^Pj^^^tion and division, 
paper also locks difficult for^nL^^^^erate:^ 

(c) They were adminieteret^ +u 

The teachers of literacy were August 1971. 

the eoripte of their own s*uLn?! ^ as markers of 

scripts and sco«feaTa?S«rtod ^Sevedr'^®'^ *° 

^ scripts at the time this 

their scripts, ^ small number ox centres had brought in 

ooores in'^botr'thf "literacy* iaaioated very high 

passed them! indeed we did’^not^ee ^rfaii “°®* students had 

scripts we looked through. Pull 500 or oo 

to be done when all the results^re '^**^s testing remains 



ing him to send materials to various centres. 

(c) The Ministry's District Office was supposed to send all 

materials for the various centres. But because of shortages, 
the Headteachers of Primary schools sometimes used the schools 
equipment in adult Literacy classes. 

(d) There were only a meagre number of "Jiendeze Bool^s. .1 and II" 
which had been sent to the District Offices since 1970 and there 
had not been an increase at the time of the study. 

Evaluation ; 

(a) Literacy has been determined by testing in the basic 3 Rs skills. 

(b) Copies of the texts are attached in this report. The whole of 

Pare District was given one test comprising of two papers, of two 
hours each. The first paper vdiich was a test of reading and compre- 
hension had a comprehension passage with "essay" type of questions 
at the end. The learners were required to answer questions by 
constructing their own responses. The second part of this test 
consisted of a test in grammatical skills in connection with some of 
the words used in the passage. And finally the last part was a test 
In "Writing skills" whereby the learners were given a dictation of 
about 50 words. . ... 

The first Impression one gets at looking at the test is that it 
seemed too hard for now literates. Indeed even the lettering 
(stencilled prints) was unfamiliar to most students. The essay type 
of questions at the end of the passage rendered the marking subjective 
and hence unreliable. The second paper was a test of numeracy: two 

hours and half were allocated to the paper which consisted of 34 
questions, on simple addition, oubstractlon, mvitipllcatlon and division. 
In addition there were two simple problems to be solved. Again this 
paper also locks difficult for new "numerates". 

(c) They were administered during the second week of August 1971. 

The teachers of literacy were the invigilators as well as markers of 
the scripts of their own students. They forwarded to DEO the marked 
scripts and scores each student had achieved. 

It was not possible to see all the marked scripts at the time this 
survey was being made, as only small number of centres had brought in 
their scripts. 

However among those that we managed to see indicated very high 
scores in both the "Literacy' and 'Numeracy' papers most students had 
passed them; Indeed we did not see any failure among the 500 or so 
scripts we looked through. Pull evaluation of this testing remains 
to be done vdien all the results are in. 

Problems as viewed by the organisers ; 

The following problems were cited by organisers at the District 
level; = 

(1) Educating the pastorists like the Masai and other herders; 

( 2 ) Problems of illiterate leaders who were expected to mobilise 
the others ; 

S 3) The education of Ujamaa villages; 

4) Problem of food chortage in a number of areas; 

5 ) Problem of drinking hours coinciding with class-teaching 
hours ; 
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(6) Problem of combinlflfe' deVdTopxaent projects to literocy - 

so as to make the latter more meaningful to the adult learners 
- ^vhl(eh• iB'b'ffSeTTtlhlly a‘ motivational problem. 

(7) Most teachero indicated that materi-1 supplies wore inadeq- 
uate hence this tended to discourage attendances. 

(o) Participants wanted spectacles, even those «dio did not 
really have seriovs eye defects. 

( 9 ) Mothers were over burdened by a grea. deal of domestic and 
shamba work: Unforeseen events like deaths, easily stopped 

attendance in classes. They also complained abo^it shortage 
of material, books and pencils especially. 

( 10 ) The unplanned launching of the campaign without preparing 
the village leaders and enstiring that there were adaquato 
supplies of materials caused delays and misunderstandings 
There was little scheduling in thin campaign. 



Supervision 
(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



Most of the suporvislcnal arrangements have to be outlined 
in the first part: including the hierarchical arrangement 

of personal in charge of the campaign and the division of 
labour among them. 

Information was chanelled from the class to the head of the 
centres, the primary school headteacher, who passed it on 
to either the Ward Committee or directly to the DBO or other 
officer responsible for that particular Ward. From the DBO 
the information would either go directly, to. the .Vard. -- 
Committee Secretary (one of headteacher in the Ward) or to 
the centre at a primary school on to the class itself. 

The classes were visited occasionally by the Headteacher in 
charge of the centre or one of his staff members. Occass- 
lonally a higher official would come around, although this 
was not usttally done in the remote areas. 

Each centre was required to send to the DBO monthly reports 
of all the classes in the centre including those that were 
taught by voluntary teachers outside the Primary schools. 



However these were not attendance reports as such: 
merely indicated total enrolments in each centre. 



They 



(e) 



Host centres liad a system of calling a- meeting* -of- the Ward 
Committee or ^parents meeting* at each school to deal with 
problem of falling attendances. A government by-law was 
passed in many places that a penalty was to be imposed on 
people y&io failed to attend literacy classes without 
satisfactory reasons. The penalty woxild be Similar to 
penalties imposed on those who fail to attend some self-help 
projects. This seemed quite effective in most places. 
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WILAYA YA PARE 



MITIHAHI YA WATU WAZIMii - KUoOMm NA KUANDIiC'i 

Saa 2 



Soma habari hii halafu Jibu naowali yn h;pc chinl: 

MPUKGA ; 

Mpvinga ui mail pia ni chakula, Ku:i . aina nbili sa upxinga. 
ilpunga oabao hulimwa vilimani na ucaolidvra k itika aabonde. Mchele 
nl mpvuiga vilioktbolewa na wall ni ochelc uliopikwa tayari kwa 
kuliwa aabao watu wa mwambao hiaita ubvmbwa. Kwa Iniatawi vir.uri 
npunga huhlbaji aaji mengl au nnrua nylngi na joto jingl. Kabla ya 
kupanda fflpungai kwanza tayari sha shaaba kwa kuchinbua ardhi* Pia 
tayarisha nbegu katika ritolu. Kiche ikiwa inikubwa na ndiyo wakati 
wa mvua zb kwanza utaanza kutuliza katika shanba iiliotayarisha* 

Baada ya hayo utaacha xapung ukue kwa lauda mpaka majanl 
yaanze kuchipua ndipo upalilie* Ukisha konaa tayari kwa kuvaana 
masuke yake hubeba mbegu ambazo ni za rangi kahawia. 

JIBU MASWALl HAYA KWA KUJAZA ; 

1, Mpunga uliokwisha tayarishwa tayari kwa kupikwa 

ni 

2. liatu wa pwani hlta ubwabwa lakinl wengi huita 



3. Chakula cha nipimga huitwa 

4* Miche ikiwa tayari katika maahamba 

yaliyokwisha tayarishwa. 

3. Aina za mpunga ni: Mptmga wa na 

mpunga wa 
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ANDIKA UWIHGI WA MAtTEKO HAYAt 



Saa 2 



Soma habari hii halafu Jibu naowali ya hapc chini: 

MPinJGA ; 

Hpungo mall pio ni chakula. Kuii . ulna niblll sa upunga* 
Mpunga Qobao huliiawa vlllmanl na unaollmwo katika oabondc* Mchelc 
nt nipunga uliokobolowa na wall ni Dcholo uliopikwa layari kwu 
kuliwa ambao watu wa lawanibao huita ubwabwa. Kwa kustawi vif.uri 
xnpunga huhltaji uiaji noagi au mvua nyingi na joto Jingi. Kabla ya 
kupanda npunga, IcvFanza tayaricha shamba kv/a kuchinbua ardhi. Pia 
tayarioha mbegu katikc vitolu. Mlche ikiwa mikubwa na ndiyo wakati 
wa avua za kwanza utaanza kutullza katika ahaniba uliotayorisha. 

Baada ya hayo utaacha mpung ukue kwa nuda mpoka ma.lani 
yaanza kuchipua ndipo upalilie. Ukloha konaa tayari kwa kuvuna 
fflaeuke yake hubeba mbegu anbazo ni za rang! kohawia. 

JIBU MASVALI HAYA KWA KUJAZA t 

1. Mpunga uliokwisha tayarishwa tayari kwa kupikwc 

ni 

2. Watu wa pv/ani hita ubwabwa lakini wengi huita 



3. Chakula cha npunga huitwa 

4> Miche ikiwa tayari katika maohamba 

yaliyokwisha tayarishwa. 

5. Aina za mpunga ni: Mpunga wa na 

mpunga wa 

AHDIKA UWIHGI WA MAKEHO HAYA t 

2. Bondc ni 

4 . Mchele ni 

6. Wall ni 

8. Mbegu ni 

10. Mali ni 

xMLA; 



1 . Mpunga ni 
3 . Shamba ni 
5 . Mche ni . 
7. Kitalu ni 
9 . Jani ni . 



Hakila fungu bill la maneno karatasinij (Msimamlzi atasoma). 
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MSIMAMIZI ATASOMA 

Kljljl cha UjiUTiaa ni nuungano wa Ki-uclituai, Kisinsa na 
Klmaieha kwa jumla ambaiao watu hulsbl pamojt., hufanyakazl pamojo 
kwa fuida ya wote. Kuishi pnmoja peke yake hakutoshi; kwoni 
mljlnl watu hulshi paiao;)a lakini hawaendelei kwa oab ibu hawafanyi 
kazl kwa pamoja. Hapo hapo kuishi pamoju na kufanya kazi pamoja 
peke yoke hakutoshi kwa sababu katika mashaniba ya nikonge r/atu 
wakiislii pamoja na hufauya kazi pamoja, lakini hawakuendelea kwa 
sababu maendelco yote yalikuwa ya mtu nmo;ja. 
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WILAYA YA PARE 



?>nTIHAl?I YA WATU WAZIMii - IILoABU 

Saa 2^< 



Jazu najQwabu kutllca ovmli la kwanga-lmdi la thelathlnl na unct 
mcngino yote onyoaiin nlja: 



1. 6 + 2 =^ 




. 2. 


7 4- 0 = 






3. 8 + Ig,, > 




4 • 


8 + 12 a .... 






5. 8 + 9=.. . 




,. 6. 


12 + 10 = ... 






7. 7 + 13g, 




. . 8. 


13 + 9 = .... 






9. 5 - 3= 1 1 




1 10. 


1 - 1 a 






11. 3 - 2=... 




,. 12. 


11 - 8 = .... 






13. 15 - 3=. 




14. 


7 -f 3 






15. 2 X 1=, . 




.. 16. 


3x2 = 






17# 4 X 2= , 




• 18# 


4 X 4 “ - -••• 






19. 5 X 10= 1 






8 X 2 






21. 6x4= . ■ 




• 22 . 


2 - 2 






23. 6 - 3= 1 




• 24. 


10 - 5 - 






25# 12-3= 1 




. 26. 


15 - 5 = .... 






27. 22 


28. 26 




29. ^46 


30. 


400 


'*'36 


+ 37 




■"21 




- 238 
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31. 23 


32. 43 




33. 


34. 






X 4 




6/48 




3/ 144 



35 • Fundi mmoja anachlmba choo kwa Shs. 9/=* Je atapata klasl ganl 
kwa kuchlmba vyoo 6? ' 



36. Kutoka Same mpaka Makanya nl Km. 21 na kutoka Makanya mpaka 
Bendera nl Km. 28. Je umbali ganl kutoka Same mpaka Bendera? 





57. llweto allkuwo im ng'ombo 125, ns'oobo wake 20 walikufa kwa 
ugonJWQ «a aotoka no 50 kwa ugonjwa «a klaet.a. Soea anno wangapi? 



I 



58. Wanakljiji 54 eanepata kilo 10,980 aa npunga katika shaaba lao la 
uehlrlka. Je kilo mrana kijlji atapnto kinal sanl? 
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Ob serrations and Coppcnta 



From looking at the problcns and cucccso of the various coopaigno, 
it is possible to identify a nunber of thunos that reappear several 
tines* There is oaterlal for a still aoro detailed conparison which 
we hope night be done by the various persons interested* It is clear 
that there are not siaple rules to follow in operating a successful 
literacy canpaign* But at the sane tine there are a number of 
considerations which nust oc nade early in the planning of any campa- 
ign chat is to have a chance at success* We have listed here some of 
t..o8o considerations* 

Materials * 

1* The supply of sufficient primers ^ excerse books and pencils arc 
essential to successful maintance of enrolment* It is better not to 
aobilizc people until sufficient supplies arc available* It creates 
problems with adults after they have been urged to attend classes with 
very powerful arguments to then have a shortage of supplies* 



Supervision * 

2, Sufficient and proper supervision is nccossity to successful 
programnes* It is of particular importance to have sufficient and 
capable supervisors when so tiany volunteer teachers are used* The 
effect of proper supervision is seen in many wayst- 

a) Teachers are more likely to bo prompt if they are being 
supervised from time to tine* 

b) Many problems between teacher and learners which cause the 
classes to lose attendance can be eliminated by a good 
supervisor* 
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Obucrvationa Conacnto 



ProQ looking at the problcuo and oucceso of the vciriouo coapaigno. 
it is posoil'lc to identify a nucibcr of thuooo that reappear scvorc.1 
tincL.# 'fhorc is naterial for a still aoro detailed conparison which 
WG hope night be done by the various persons jn teres ted* It is clo:ir 
that there arc not oiaple rules to follow in operating a successful 
literacy caapaign* But ot the sane tine there are a nunber of 
conoi derations v/ihLch uiust be liiado early in the planning of any campa- 
ign chat is to have a chance at success* Tte h^vc listed here some of 
t..o8o conoidcrations* 

IJaturials * 

1* The supply of sufficient prifiiers| excerse books and pencils are 
essential to successful maintance of enrolment* It is bettor not to 
□obilizc people until sufficient supplies are available* It creates 
problems with adults after they have been urged to attend classes with 
very powerful argunents to then have a shortage of supplies* 

Supervision * 

2* Sufficient and proper supervision is necessity to successful 
programnes* It is of particular importance co have sufficient and 
capable supcrvlsoro when so riany volunteer teachers arc used* The 
effect of proper supervision is seen in many ways:- 

a) Teachers arc more likely to be profap t if they arc being 
supervised from tiiiiG to tine* 

b) Many problems between teacher and learners which cause the 
classes to lose attendance con be eliminated by a good 
supervisor* 

c) The case of Mafia has shown that the learners themselves are 
encouraged to work harder when a supervisor visits the cl^s3cs 
from time to time* 

d) The supervisors . are very effective communicotion links for the 
entire campaign* 

3* Proper organization of supervision and supply of materials depends 
on the availability of good and full-t£ue transportation* Bach are 
which is undergoing a campaign must have this communication capacity* 

Cyganioation * 

4* Those areas in which each class had a class committee which was 
responsible for selecting the teacher and maintaining attendance had 
better attendance than those using other methods* 



5* It is not enough to have the high ranking official toll the 
pooply that they oust bocone litoratc* If the niddlc lovol loaders 
arid caxjpaign organisers do not convince the people theosclvcs and 
continue organising throughout the caapaign) fou people will retain 
interest* 

Pollov7»up * 

6* Tlie official results of the 1970 — 71 literacy caopaigns arc 
based on the cnrolnento reached by Doceaber 9th* The actual attention 
may be somewhat lower and the number of people who have learned to 
read and write still lower* This means tJiat is important for each 
area to continue with classes during the second year in order not to 
lose tiiose who have made very good progress during the first year but 
who may not have yet become literate* 

7* Follow— up materials are in very short suj^ply in most places* 

It is known that witnout follow-up a learner may lapse into illiteracy 
in as few as six months* It is important, t’lerefore, to consider the 
supply of follow-up materials as part of campaign which must follow 
as piiaso two* 

Voluntary Teachers * 

8* The of f ic tiveness of the voluntary teachers depends on several 
fac tors:- 

a) adequate training 

b) consistent of fees 

The first factor has been seen in several districts where because of 
shortage of time and finances, the seminars for training voluntary 
teachers were either too short or did not take place at all* In 
several cases, these uintrainod teachers offended the adults they were 
supposed to teach, thus causing then to stop attending* In several 



CJid caapaign organisers do not convince tho people thonoclvos and 
continue organising throughout the caupaign, few people v/ill retain 
interest* 

Pollow-up * 

6* The official results of the 1970 - 71 literacy campaigns arc 
based on the cnrolaents reached by Doceabor 9th* Tho actual attention 
may be oeaewhat lower and the number of people who have learned to 
read and write still lower. This means that is important for each 
area to continue with classes during the second year in order not to 
Icoo tiiooe who have made very good progress during the first year but 
wlio nay not have yet become literate* 

7* Follow-up materials are in very short supply in most places* 

It is known that without follow— up a learner may lapse into illiteracy 
in as few as six months* It is important^ «!icreforej to consider tho 
supply of follow— up materials as part of campaign which must follow 
as pivzsc two* 

Voluntary Teachers * 

8. The effictivenoos of the voluntary teachers depends on several 
factors;- 

a) adequate training 

b) consistent of fees 

The firat factor has been seen in several districts where because of 
shortage of time and finances^ the seminars for training voluntary 
toacners wore either too short or did not take place at all* In 
several eases y these untrained teachers offended the adults they were 
supposed to teachj thus causing them to stop attending* In several 
other cascs^ poorly prepared teachers were found to be ’inable to 
tcachy and the classes had to bo discountinod for lack of a proper 
teacher* 

The case of tho foes for voluntary teachers is extremely sensi- 
tive* In every district which underwent a campaign in 1971 there 
were disappointments and work stoppages because of difficulties with 
the foes* It is important that the number of voluntary teachers 
needed be ascertained before tho campaign so that the amount of money 
necessary con be computed* In several cases in 1971 the fees were 
changed from 30/s per month per class to 30 /= per month regardless 
of the number of classes* In other eases ^ the fees were cut from 
30/= confusing many volunteers* In still other eases ^ the fees were 
six months late or else never showed up at all* 
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The iaportaat noiat is ..-at wratover is pronisod in :hc future 
Liust bo followed trirou^jh. A cQdo of diaintcrootod teachoro can only 
cause poor results. Xho lino of oouaiunications for payuoat needs to 
uG shortened* 
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